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RESPONSIBILITIES OF THE TEACHER 
OF SPANISH 


It is with a profound sense of gratitude that I reply briefly in be- 
half of the American Association of Teachers of Spanish to the warm 
welcome extended to our Association by the President of your great 
university and the representative of your public school system. We 
have been looking forward for several years to the opportunity of 
meeting in Austin, for we realize that in this state and in this vicinity 
we have some of our most enthusiastic and representative Association 
members. We also realize that your location near the group of 
Hispanic-American nations south of us makes you particularly under- 
stand the purposes and pursuits of this Association. I therefore thank 
you most sincerely and heartily for your welcome and for your hos- 
pitality, and trust that we may all gain something of stimulation in 
these meetings. 

I shall try to make my personal message brief. A volume has just 
come from the University of Chicago Press called Experiments and 
Studies in Modern Language Teaching, a compilation of several 
articles on the present state of modern language teaching in the United 
States intended to bring up to date the work of the Foreign Language 
Study which did such valuable service to our profession several years 
ago. This volume is worthy of careful study by any modern language 
teacher who wishes to share in the tremendous technical advance in 
teaching and in evaluating the teaching of our subject matter. All of 
this volume is of value, but this morning I wish to call to your atten- 
tion only a few lines of the first article, on “Tendencies in Modern 
Language Teaching. I. As Evidenced by Recent Studies.” The state- 
ment runs as follows: “He [the teacher] has, without doubt, gone far 
along the road toward the realization that the dangers that confront 
modern-language teaching and the real obstructions to its progress do 
not arise from ignorant administrators or unsympathetic educationists, 
but from his own conservatism and his stagnation amid slipshod 
methods and meaningless shibboleths, and that the future of his subject 
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as a unit of the school and college curriculum depends, not on prop- 
aganda for its supposed cultural or practical values, but on his demon- 
strating that the American student can secure, through modern- 
language teaching, really useful abilities for the practical and cultural 
concerns of life.” 

Please remember that this does not come from an irresponsible 
member of our profession, but from one of those who have contrib- 
uted most to make our modern language methodology respected in 
the last few years. Yet somehow this citation sounds nervous and 
tired, as though its author, convinced of the absolute soundness of his 
position, were quite displeased that everyone else could not see his con- 
clusions as clearly and as quickly as he himself. 

You may well ask what this matter has to do with the teacher of 
Spanish, in whom for the moment we are most interested. It is a mat- 
ter of the most vital moment to him and to us, for, if what is quoted 
here is true, our teachers have much reason to blame themselves. The 
future of our craft would seem dark indeed, for teachers of Spanish 
have not been quite so eager to embrace the gospel of extreme method- 
ology as have the teachers of some other languages. It is true that we 
have the most essential paraphernalia of the newer methods, and we 
are making fine use of them. We have the very useful Spanish word 
list by Professor Buchanan, the Spanish idiom list by Professor 
Keniston, simplified vocabulary reading texts, and various other teach- 
ing aids primarily due to the efforts of the Committee which issued the 
volume above cited. Yet as a professional group we stop just short of 
believing that methodology alone will save us. 

You will note that this citation assumes that better methods will 
keep for modern languages—and therefore for Spanish—a proper 
place in the high-school and the college curriculum. Such a conclusion 
cannot be substantiated for a moment. It is based upon the belief that 
more scientific methods ought to produce immediate approval on the 
part of curriculum makers, and that therefore they will. It is actually 
based on faith; in short, it is the most unscientific conclusion of an 
article advocating scientific methods. As a matter of fact, Spanish 
neither came up as a curriculum subject nor is it losing ground in those 
places where it is losing ground because of good or bad methodology. 
I have been keenly observing its struggle in several parts of this coun- 
try, and I have noted that it is attacked rarely on grounds of scientific 
or unscientific teaching, but chiefly on grounds of national prejudice 
or curriculum convenience. 
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Let me illustrate what I mean by “curriculum convenience.” I shall 
not tarry to argue the matter of national prejudice ; we have all known 
cases, and if desired I could cite chapter and verse, but this is hardly 
an appropriate occasion. The “curriculum convenience” may not be 
so obvious, but a moment’s reflection on the changing curriculum in 
these changing times will point out what I mean. 

It is a truism in our profession that the people are always right. 
What the public wants, the public will get, though it will not get it so 
quickly as it believes desirable. Our profession always lags behind the 
public demand, but not very far. Thus it was that Greek was slighted 
in favor of Latin early in our own school memories, that afterward 
Latin was in turn slighted for the modern languages. The public 
demanded during the war with Germany that we should almost stop 
the teaching of German, and our public schools gracefully complied, 
to the obvious advantage of Spanish and to the obvious disadvantage 
of German. This had nothing whatsoever to do with methodology. 
During the past five years a very strong demand has arisen for the 
so-called social sciences, or social studies. Again the school systems 
are trying to accede to the demand, and in my opinion rightly. I have 
heard it said that social studies as a required subject should be intro- 
duced into every preparatory school and every college and university 
in the country, since only through these studies can the coming genera- 
tion orient itself in the presence of such tremendous problems as we 
face today. 

By social studies we mean neither economics nor social science 
alone. These fields are exceedingly active today, but along with their 
study go several other related technical fields such as political science, 
certain forms of natural science, and in many institutions psychology 
and philosophy—which indeed are social studies as well. 

What does this shift in interest mean for the other parts of the 
student’s curriculum? It means primarily that time must be found 
somewhere in order to make room for these studies which formerly 
were on the elective and not on the required list. 

I can think of some institutions, and I dare say I could locate a 
hundred more, which formerly had these social studies as electives in 
the third or fourth year of college. Practically no one used to take 
them as early as second year, and they were almost unheard of in first 
year. At this writing they are required subjects in the first or second 
year. Where is this time coming from? Remember that the student 
had a full schedule before, and that the tendency is toward fewer 
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rather than more courses per student per year. Assuredly the time 
will be taken from those studies least firmly intrenched in the schedule. 
This cannot mean the natural sciences in 1934, since very few respon- 
sible educators believe that in this age of science iess science should be 
given at any grade of learning. 

It is obvious that languages offer a natural field of exploitation to 
these gentlemen who wish to find extra time in the students’ schedules. 
Fortunately for directors of educational programs, we have washed 
our linen in public with fine abandon and with self-abnegation. We 
have admitted—or some of our analysts have generously admitted for 
us—that modern languages were being taught very poorly. We have 
beaten our breasts so resoundingly that we have not merely persuaded 
ourselves of our veniality, but we have won immediate converts in 
those who wanted our part of the student’s schedule. 

A curious fact is that in all this public lamentation we have given 
no real thought to the social responsibility of our teachers for the 
ideology of our students; we have admitted no relationship between 
the social studies and ourselves except in isolated instances such as the 
admirable program being developed at Ohio State University. We 
have put in second place these “supposed cultural . . . . values,” or 
what I might call the “social content” of our courses, and we have 
worried systematically over the questions of whether we were teaching 
to our students a word or two outside the group of the twenty-five 
hundred most common words of the language. Meanwhile the social 
sciences and their related fields have been of such undeniable and 
paramount importance to every civilized group that their demands for 
greater recognition in the curriculum could not be denied. Quite 
naturally and quite rightly, the colleges and even the secondary schools 
throughout the United States have been educating for life in the social 
turmoil of today. Mistake it not ; the social and political sciences today 
will not be denied; people must live in this curiously twisted and 
prejudiced and handicapped world, and any signposts along the road 
will be very, very welcome. 

Our methodologists have not seen that modern languages, particu- 
larly Spanish, fit in this curriculum picture like a hand in a perfectly 
matched glove. The modern languages have vast reservoirs of social 
philosophy to contribute to the social needs of today. Consider the 
social experiments which have been or are being carried out in Ger- 
many, France, Spain, the Central and South American countries. 
Almost the whole gamut of social theory is being covered in these 
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countries. Consider the writings on social theory which are extant in 
all the modern languages today. Consider beyond the narrow and 
more practical social writings the broad and philosophical works which 
have been a foundation for later social movements. In Spain I can 
mention almost any well-known author of the nineteenth and twentieth 
centuries to show that a precious social content for any student group 
exists in Spanish literature. Is the contribution of a Pérez Galdos in- 
significant when he campaigned in almost numberless novels and plays 
for less bigotry, more enlightenment, and more toleration? Can we 
dismiss Angel Ganivet as of no social interest when he produced as 
important a single work as his Jdearium Espaiiol? Is Pereda of no 
moment to students of society when we find him preaching passion- 
ately the return to the soil versus the urban movement—a theory, inci- 
dentally, much in vogue today? Who doubts the social value of Palacio 
Valdés? He is usually considered a not very forceful novelist of the 
pleasant and colorful popular school, yet we find him much preoccupied 
with social questions of real importance, for example the Church and 
its relation to society in La fe. As for Miguel de Unamuno, I need not 
tell you how much this catedrdético has been interested in his fellow- 
man. It may be said that he has no other preoccupation. Many regard 
his concern with persistence of self, or immortality,as his most engross- 
ing interest ; yet basically there is no quarrel here, for Unamuno is as 
insistent on the persistence of every other self as he is of his own. 

No sociologist of perception could fail to see in Unamuno social 
and philosophical material of great utility to the present generation. 
The argument applies no more to Unamuno than to thirty or forty 
other authors and playwrights today. There is a very fruitful social 
field here, ready to work hand in hand with the social and political 
studies most needed under our present economic and governmental 
set-up. 

Therefore I claim for Spanish thoughtful and painstaking consid- 
eration of the social content of our modern language texts and of our 
modern language courses. We can and we must give our students 
material of importance and of interest from the sociological point of 
view. If we do not do this, if we continue to give, as so often is done, 
meaningless little anecdotes, fables, short stories, and novels of no 
importance to the student’s mind or future development, we are con- 
sciously defrauding him of his linguistic birthright. And we shall soon 
be defrauding ourselves of our jobs. 

Let no one misunderstand me. I believe heartily in every possible 
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advance in the technique of teaching modern languages, as I have per- 
sonally demonstrated in my own college by encouraging the use of 
placement and achievement tests, and by open experimentation in such 
fields as free composition and reading for paragraph sense. I also 
believe in amusing the student to a reasonable degree with anecdotes 
and realia of a diverting and instructive nature. I believe in every 
possible device for keeping Spanish alive in and out of the classroom, 
but I emphatically protest at improving methodology without improv- 
ing at the same time the social and philosophical content of our courses. 
I know from experience that such improvement in the content of our 
courses results in vastly increased student interest. 

In the long run our courses must please not only professional edu- 
cators, but also the practical, unidealistic, irrational public. The public 
knows nothing about graphs, but it is keenly interested in society and 
government. Above all, it demands life in every subject in the cur- 
riculum. Spanish can give generously of these most vital sources. 
While the public is demanding social understanding and generous co- 
operation from every citizen, let us not offer only innocuous versions 
of Los tres osos. 

Better methodology can improve our teaching—and for one I 
hereby pledge my strongest support of every improved teaching tech- 
nique—but let us never for a moment believe that the future of our 
profession lies in an abundance of graphs, percentiles, and decimal 
points. We stand or fall by the actual value to society of what we 
teach. Graphs and percentiles are worthless unless they help us to 
establish a more understanding communion with the great soul of con- 
temporary society. 

Wirrep A. BEARDSLEY 
GoucHeER COLLEGE 























THE EIGHTEENTH ANNUAL MEETING 


With the mild weather of the midwinter of Texas, and in an atmos- 
phere of cordial hospitality and enthusiasm, the Eighteenth Annual 
Meeting was held December 27 and 28 on the campus of the State 
University at Austin. Over a hundred fifty members attended the vari- 
ous sessions ; of these a fair proportion came from without the state. 

The first session was called to order by Miss Lillian Wester, presi- 
dent of the Texas Chapter. Her greeting was followed by words of 
welcome from Superintendent A. L. McCallum, of the Austin public 
school system, and from President Harry Y. Benedict, of the Univer- 
sity of Texas. 

Dr. Wilfred A. Beardsley, President of the American Association 
of Teachers of Spanish, delivered the presidential address on the sub- 
ject: “Responsibilities of the Teacher of Spanish,” advocating among 
other things an improvement in the intellectual quality of the subject 
matter which is set before the student of Spanish. 

Professor James O. Swain, of Michigan State College, spoke on 
“La Albufera Thirty Years After,” giving an interesting traveler’s 
tale of his vacation days spent in exploring the scene of Blasco Ibafiez’ 
novel Caiias y barro.' A paper of special interest to the student of the 
Golden Age was presented by Mrs. Eunice J. Gates, of Texas Techno- 
logical College, who discussed “Géongora’s Use of Proverbs,” explain- 
ing some of the more obscure passages by citations from Covarrubias. 
Miss Helen S. Nicholson, of the University of Arizona, completed the 
exercises of the morning by an analysis of the merits of Amés de 
Escalante, the novelist and poet of La Montafia, whose posthumous 
Poesias received high praise from Menéndez y Pelayo. 

The luncheon was held in the dining hall of the commodious Texas 
Union, on the campus. Entertainment features included bird-like 
whistling, Spanish songs rendered by students in costume, a little cere- 
monial pageant brought from Mexico, and delightful readings of 
Spanish-American poetry, accompanied in part by violin and piano. 

The Chapter Adviser called the roll of the chapters. The follow- 
ing were represented by delegates: Kansas, Lone Star, Llano Esta- 


1 All papers read at the meeting except Professor Qualia’s, who wished to 
reserve his as part of a larger work, appear in the present number of H1sPanta. 
Moreover, the Editor, through the courteous promptness of the authors in sup- 
plying their manuscripts, has been able to publish a number which for the first 
time in our history offers practically a complete record of the annual meeting. 
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cado, New Mexico, New York, Northern California, San Joaquin, 
Southern Arizona, and Texas. States represented by individuals, not 
members of chapters, were Arkansas, Maryland, Michigan, Missouri, 
and Oklahoma. From the point of view of geographical distribution, 
this was the most representative meeting of the Association ever held. 
In the number of persons in attendance, it has only been equaled by 
the early meetings held in New York City. 

In the afternoon the first talk was an analysis of Hispanta by the 
editor, Professor Alfred Coester, gf Stanford University. A paper on 
“The Courtly Cid Theme in Caldérén’s Afectos de odio 'y amor,” by 
Miss Barbara Matulka, of New York University, was read and sum- 
marized by Professor Frank Callcott, of the New York Chapter. The 
remaining papers of the afternoon were as follows: “War against the 
Comedia in the Eighteenth Century,” by Charles B. Qualia, of the 
Texas Technological College ; “The ‘Discovery’ of Los de abajo” (the 
Mexican novel of Mariano Azuela), by Professor John E. Englekirk, 
of the University of New Mexico; and “Some Aspects of the Gro- 
tesque in the Drama of the Siglo de Oro,” by Professor Sturgis E. 
Leavitt, of the University of North Carolina. 


THE EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 


At the annual meeting of the Executive Council the following 
members were present in person: Messrs. Beardsley, Coester, and 
Colburn, and Miss Peters. The following were present by proxy: 
Messrs. Alpern, Leavitt, Morley, Sparkman, and Warshaw. 

With three attractive invitations under consideration, it was voted 
to hold the 1935 meeting at New York. 

As associate editor of Hispana for the unexpired term of the late 
Professor Owens, the Council elected Dr. Kaulfers, of Stanford Uni- 
versity. For the unexpired term of the late Professor Rosenberg, the 
Council elected Professor Ada M. Coe, of Wellesley College. Messrs. 
Donlan, Doyle, and Hespelt were re-elected for the regular term of 
three years as associate editors. 

The report of the Committee on Honorary Members was approved 
for submission to the general meeting. In this connection the Council 
voted that hereafter, in consideration of the indifference shown by 
various individuals proposed for honorary membership, the Committee 
should correspond with each candidate to ascertain whether election 
would be acceptable. The candidate’s reply must form part of the 
Committee’s report. 
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Two resolutions were approved: that regarding Pan American 
clubs and that authorizing the incoming president to form a new com- 
mittee on co-operation. In the latter resolution the Council inserted a 
clause to limit the expense to be incurred to $250 for the year, with 
the understanding that if necessary a small additional amount may be 
voted at a later time by the Council. 

It was voted that a limited amount of writing paper be furnished 
to chapter officers upon application to the Secretary-Treasurer ; also 
that the Editor of Hispania be authorized to continue the sale of the 
“First Special Number” and to reimburse himself for the money which 
he personally put into the venture. 


THE BANQUET 

Preceded by a short reception, the banquet took place at seven 
o’clock in the Texas Union. There were beautiful decorations and 
favors consisting of hand-painted pottery. Vocal solos were presented. 
Toastmaster Sparkman called upon members from outside of Texas 
for self-introductions. President Beardsley spoke briefly and emphat- 
ically. Telegrams were read from our former president, Lawrence A. 
Wilkins, of the New York Chapter, and from Professor L. O. Wright, 
president of Sigma Delta Pi, the honorary fraternity. In a pleasing 
and erudite discourse, Professor Glasscock, of the University of 
Texas, explained some of the secrets of the success attained by Pio 
Baroja, a writer who breaks all the rules. Professor Castafieda spoke 
in Spanish, mingling pleasantry with some serious words concerning 
our responsibilities as molders of youthful ideas. 

















THURSDAY MORNING 

The Association convened the next morning at nine-thirty in the 
Physics Building. President Beardsley held the gavel. Miss Fletcher 
R. Wickham, of the Pan American Student Forum, Dallas, spoke on 
“Pan Americanism—A Dream or a Reality ?” Dr. Walter A. Kaulfers, 
of Stanford University, spoke on “Some Recent Trends in the Re- 
orientation of Foreign Language Instruction.” Miss Mary Eleanor 
Peters, the Chapter Adviser, gave an encouraging report. New chap- 
ters have been formed in Florida and in New Mexico. It should be 
borne in mind that no person can be a member of a local chapter who 
is not a member in good standing in the parent organization. 

After these papers the business meeting was held. An auditing 
committee consisting of Messrs. John A. Ray and James O. Swain 
reported that the Treasurer’s accounts had been found correct. The 
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Secretary-Treasurer then presented his annual report for 1934, as of 


December 20, 1934. 


Report of the Secretary-Treasurer 


RECEIPTS 
FEST Oe $3,256 .03 
EE crc tsthaaus ee 2,025 .87 
PE on cc chinwnee's 592.71 
Hispania, back numbers.. 5.50 
PR: 5 citsiveavbsdnike ss 11.10 
Interest (1931-34) ........ 339.29 
DEE sos ceded diab ho head 238.05 

Total receipts .......... $6,468.55 
Less expenditures ........ 3,527.45 

1934 balance ........... $2,941.10 
1935 dues (to date)....... 1,090.50 

Amount on hand........ $4,031.60 
Plus bills receivable....... 105.33 

ET clei seks sseaean $4,136.93 
Less bills payable.......... 579.60 

Resources, money, and 

0 Ses $3,557.33 
Reserve bonds ........... 600.00 
Total resources ........ $4,157.33 


EXPENDITURES 
PU cncen es tnrnnhee $ 41.36 
Secretary-Treasurer ...... 124.86 
Chapter Adviser .......... 57.58 
Business Manager ........ 10.00 
To Editor’s Fund......... 50.00 
Diminution in balance in 

ae 104.48 
Bank expenses ........... 4.86 
Com. on Co-operation..... 19.34 
HIspaANIA, addressing .... 7.14 
HIsPANIA, printing (4 is- 

AER Rg Se 2,643.12 
SES ees eo 254.86 
Printing, miscellaneous ... 176.47 
Refunds to chapters....... 12.50 
Postage and express....... 20.88 

Total expenditures ..... $3,527.45 


LOCATION OF CASH ON HAND 
Checking Account, Bank of 

Se Se $ 349.65 
Savings Account No. 11561 2,944.34 
Savings Account, No. 41785 680.13 


ANNUAL REPORT OF THE EpITOoR’s FunpD 








RECEIPTS 
Balance from 1933.......... $161.96 
From Secretary-Treasurer .. 50.00 
Sale of HIsPANIAS......... 14.05 
Sale of Hill’s Hispanic 
EE ling atin as pain 3.60 
Com. on Information....... 66 
PD iis veces sb cct teaver $230.27 
Less expenditures. ......... 172.79 
OO $ 57.48 





In the Editor’s Fund...... 57.48 
WE deccavcoteacnecame $4,031.60 
EXPENDITURES 
For Secretary-Treasurer ...$ 11.23 
HIspPANIA, mailing ......... 49.32 
Postage due (returned His- 
PANIAS, notices, and let- 
| ai Se erg 2.60 
Hispanias bought ......... 3.50 
EE chtbacektubene <eébe 1.50 
Editor’s expense ........... 104.64 
Total expenditures ....... $172.79 


The report was approved by vote of the meeting. 


It appears that the year’s operation has resulted in a deficit of over 
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three hundred dollars, in spite of stringent economies and the reduc- 
tion in the number of issues of Hispania to the four required by the 
Constitution. The 1934 dues received are less, by three hundred dol- 
lars, than those of any recent year preceding. If the Association is to 
continue its work it must be supported by its present members and 
must secure hundreds of new members. At present there are twenty- 
seven states having less than ten members each. Teachers are urged 
to write to the Secretary offering to compile lists of the teachers of 
Spanish in their states in order that invitations to join may be sent to 
all non-members. It is also urged that the invitation be put into the 
hands of prospective members about the time they leave the teacher- 
training institutions. 

The report of the Committee on Honorary Members was accepted, 
electing to honorary membership the following: Mariano ARAM- 
BuRU Y Macuapo, of Cuba; Francisco Garcia CALDERON, of Peru; 
and JuLio VicuNa CIFUENTES, of Chile. 

As new business the meeting had before it two resolutions already 
approved by the Executive Council. The first had been presented by 
Miss Fletcher R. Wickham, of Dallas, and read as follows: 

Resolved, That we, the American Association of Teachers of Spanish 
assembled in the Eighteenth Convocation, meeting in Austin, Texas, De- 
cember 27-28, realizing the importance of the social or humanistic side in 
our teaching of Spanish, do hereby wish to go on record as heartily in- 
dorsing the establishment of Pan American Clubs in all institutions where 
the subject of Spanish is taught, and, furthermore, we shall do all possible 
to interest all other Departments, such as History and Economics, to join 
us in establishing these clubs. 


The second resolution was sponsored by Dr. H. Alpern, of New 
York, and came with the approval of the New York Chapter. As 
originally drawn, no definite sum of money was mentioned. The 
Executive Council added the words printed in italics. 


Wuereas, The report on the Alianza Hispdnica project demonstrates 
the great need for a more definite orientation by our Association along the 
lines of practical work and a popular educational campaign to promote 
interest in Spanish, Latin-American history, and Hispanic civilization in 
general, and 

Wuereas, The said report clearly proves that unless this work is made 
a project of the A.A.T.S. itself we cannot expect it to be done well and 
effectively by others not as vitally interested as we teachers of Spanish in 
this cause, 

Therefore Be It Resolved by the American Association of Teachers of 
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Spanish in Annual Meeting assembled that the new national administration 
elected at this meeting be and hereby is definitely instructed to make its 
major project during the coming year the development of a specific plan 
and program of activities to be conducted by our Association itself and in 
co-operation with other organizations having kindred interests to inaugu- 
rate a popular movement in behalf of a greater and more widespread inter- 
est in Hispanic things in this country, 

And That the new President of the Association be instructed by this 
Annual Meeting, and hereby is so instructed, to form a national committee 
for that purpose to be actively headed by himself which shall be the Asso- 
ciation’s instrument to carry out the above program, 

And That such committee be authorized, and hereby is authorized, to 
draw upon the Association’s Treasurer for funds for the first year to an 
amount not to exceed $250 with the privilege of appealing to the Executive 
Council for a small additional amount if results obtained warrant carrying 
the project farther. 


And That the new President as chairman of this committee shall submit 
a full report of its achievements at the 1935 Annual Meeting, including a 
Treasurer’s itemized report on all disbursements incurred by the committee. 

The results of the election of officers for 1935 were next announced 
by the official teller, Professor E. R. Sims: President, Hymen Al- 
pern, New York; First Vice-President (one-year term), George W. 
Umphrey, University of Washington; Third Vice-President (three- 
year term), Joaquin Ortega, University of Wisconsin; Members of 
Executive Council (three-year term), Miss Dorothy Schons, Univer- 
sity of Texas, and Miss Elsie I. Jamieson, Kensington High School, 
Philadelphia; Business Manager (three-year term), Louis Cabat, 
Tilden High School, Brooklyn. These officers were declared installed. 

Thanks were voted to the Texas Chapter, to the teachers of San 
Antonio, and to the University of Texas for their many kindnesses. 

In the afternoon and evening the group was entertained by the 
teachers of Spanish in San Antonio, which is a two-hour trip by motor- 
car from Austin. All were pleasantly welcomed at the San José 
Mission and at the historic Alamo Mission, now converted into a his- 
torical museum which is being further restored in preparation for the 
Texas Centennial Celebration of 1936. Tea was served in the old 
adobe Palace of the Spanish Governor, and with the tea, bufiuelos. It 
was a merry occasion—music of the guitar and of songsters, a variety 
of dances, and an elusive pifiata, to which (after many valiant men had 
smote in vain) Miss Edith Johnston, of the Texas Chapter, delivered 
the palazo fatal. 


FrEsNO STATE COLLEGE 


Guy BLAanpIN COLBURN 





THE EDITOR LOOKS AT HISPANIA 


The first item on the program of the afternoon is entitled “The 
Editor Looks at Hispania.” The Editor spends so much time looking 
at Hispania that it might seem foolish to come to Texas from Cali- 
fornia for the purpose of talking about it. It must be that he has His- 
PANIA on his mind, because people who have troubles on their mind 
always insist on talking about them to their acquaintances; but of 
course my purpose on this occasion is not to relieve my own mind of 
troubles, but to focus attention of my fellow-members of the Ameri- 
can Association of Teachers of Spanish on some of its problems. 

This is the Eighteenth Annual Meeting of the Association and it 
is being held in Austin, Texas. Both these facts are measures of our 
success. I shall discuss each of them in turn. I was present at our 
First Annual Meeting in December, 1917, and assisted in the prepa- 
rations for that meeting. In consequence, I can remember some of 
our hopes and aspirations and I can now see to what extent these have 
been realized. 

The moment of our first meeting fell during the period of the last 
year of the World War. In fact, so far as New York City was con- 
cerned, the great upswing in the teaching of Spanish was a war-time 
product. But even before 1914 increasing attention was being given 
to the study of Spanish in the high schools on account of the building 
of the Panama Canal. Great expectations for trade with Spanish 
America had been aroused by the canal, so that the commercial 
advantage of studying Spanish was being talked about. After 1914 
the teaching of German decreased rapidly; first, because students 
refused to take the elective and, secondly, because the educational 
authorities were persuaded to prohibit the study of the German lan- 
guage. As German had been a very popular language study, there 
was a large number of competent German teachers who had been 
given permanent tenure in their positions. The spectacle then pre- 
sented itself of teachers of German teaching classes in Spanish. By 
taking a few lessons themselves or by following a Saturday course 
at a university and using a textbook, they were able to keep a short 
distance ahead of their pupils. As for the pronunciation which they 
taught, the less said about it the better. But the fact should be em- 
phasized that, since they were trained teachers of language, their 
pupils really learned more Spanish than those who had for a teacher 
some hastily drafted Spanish-American who knew nothing about 
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teaching and even less about the psychology of the American high- 
school pupil. Some of these metamorphosed German teachers, how- 
ever, took a real interest in Spanish and helped materially in the 
organization of our Association. 

These teachers attended regularly the meetings of the local Span- 
ish teachers’ organization which we had in New York. They hoped 
by contact with those who knew Spanish better than they and by 
hearing spoken Spanish at our meetings to improve their own knowl- 
edge of the language. This local organization was started in 1916, 
and it became the New York Chapter when the national association 
was founded. I remember very well the afternoon when the local 
organization voted itself as such out of existence and then by a second 
vote became the New York Chapter of the American Association of 
Teachers of Spanish. By their act the teachers present fixed the name 
of the national association, as there had been other titles suggested. 

The change of a local organization into a branch of a national 
association points to the importance of the local chapter as the nucleus 
around which a national association must be built. The transcendency 
of this fact was clearly realized at the time, and in consequence the 
most immediate effort to spread the gospel of the value of studying 
the Spanish language consisted in urging the organization in various 
localities of local chapters. As secretary-treasurer of the national 
association, the present speaker was instrumental in such organiza- 
tion. Chapters came and went according as local interest fluctuated. 
Some chapters have been organized and reorganized in the same 
locality. The youngest of all our present chapters for example, the 
New Mexico Chapter, is the third to occupy that strategic position. 
In Salt Lake City there were at one time two chapters, rivals, with 
an aggregate membership of over fifty. Of course these members 
were not all teachers of Spanish. It has been one of our tenets from 
the beginning that persons interested in Spanish were eligible for 
membership. There have always been a few such members but, alas! 
not enough of them. The Salt Lake chapters dissolved after a couple 
of years and just now there is not a single member of the Association 
resident in Utah. But despite this fleeting character of some chapters, 
the local chapter remains the backbone of the Association, and with- 
out it the Association would never have lived the seventeen years we 
now count. Nor without the local chapter here in Austin and the 
devotion of its committee should we be holding the Eighteenth Annual 
Meeting in Texas. 
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I emphasize the place of meeting because it, too, is a measure of 
the success of the Association. Another measure is our mailing list, 
which contains names from nearly every state in the Union, the Canal 
Zone, Canada, Mexico, Cuba, Puerto Rico, Central and South Amer- 
ica, and Spain. All of these persons have an interest in some feature 
of Spanish language or literature. To this interest they have made an 
annual sacrifice. In religious matters human beings are called on to 
make much more frequent sacrifices and much greater ones. To their 
interest in Spanish, teachers have been called on to make a sacrifice 
only once a year and then of the very small sum of two dollars. But 
this sacrificial offering has not been made to something intangible 
and invisible, to a merely spiritual union with others having a common 
interest. Every three months a material token as evidence of this 
union—a copy of Hispanra—has been received. For many years it 
came six times a year, till disaster forced many to forgo spending for 
an intellectual interest so small a sum as two dollars. Hispanra then 
is the tie that binds our far-flung membership. It is the nervous system 
that makes the different parts of the body responsive to each other. 

A word about the origin of Hispanra. In preparation for the 
founding of our Association back in 1917 the first step was to send 
out some three thousand circulars to persons in various parts of the 
United States who were suspected of such unusual conduct as teach- 
ing Spanish. One of the responses to this proposition came from 
California, from Professor A. M. Espinosa, of Stanford University, 
who suggested the establishment of a quarterly periodical with the 
title of Hispanta. Under his editorship an Organization Number 
was printed and used to advertise our first meeting. To Professor 
Espinosa is due great credit for the idea and the impetus which the 
periodical gave to the Association during that trying year of 1918. 

Let us now take another look at Hispania. Representing things 
Spanish, it just naturally maintains a degree of conservatism in the 
material details of its appearance: the rich cream color of the cover ; 
the statement of its purpose—“A journal devoted to the interests of 
teachers of Spanish”; and the seal of the Association. On this seal 
is the date of our organization beneath the coat-of-arms on which are 
quartered the golden castle of Castille and the red lion of Ledén, while 
over them is spread the blue sky of America adorned by the star of 
aspiration. It is the same blue as that from which shines the lone 
star of the state flag of Texas. 

Our aspiration is verbalized by the lemma “todos a una.” While 
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this doctrine may supposedly relate to the members of the organi- 
zation, it also represents the ideal in the Editor’s mind respecting the 
contents of each number of Hispania. All of the articles in every 
issue have a single aim in spite of their diversity, namely, to meet the 
interests of teachers of Spanish. 

The extreme contrast between the articles is revealed by a glance 
at the contents of any issue. The Editor has frequently said that if each 
number contained at least one article to interest every member of the 
Association he would feel satisfied. With the geographical diversity 
of our membership goes likewise an extreme diversity of interests. 
Some college professors are so absorbed in their study of Old Spanish 
that they forget that Spain still lives and its people are expressing 
themselves in literature. I shall refer them to the department entitled 
“Contemporary Spanish Literature.” Another type of college pro- 
fessor ends Spanish literature with the Siglo de Oro, Cervantes and 
Lope de Vega. He writes eagerly about his discoveries. As there are 
many persons interested in Golden Age literature, the Editor always 
has on hand an abundance of that type of literary material. At this 
point, it might be well to let you into a secret, let you peep at one 
of the most sacred idols in the Editor’s sanctum. Here it is. The 
Editor does not write Hispania. He publishes only what the con- 
tributors contribute. The Editor merely selects and arranges. 

When a high-school teacher complains—but let me hasten to 
say that only an occasional one does complain—that HISPANIA is too 
high-brow, the obvious reply is that the said teacher ought to keep up 
an interest in the kind of study pursued in college and ought to read 
very carefully in each number the article written in the Spanish lan- 
guage which the Editor has selected for that purpose. Instead of 
such a reproof, however, the Editor challenges the complainant to 
write and send in an article, be it of literary or pedagogical character. 

The pedagogical article is the most difficult to obtain. Young 
teachers expect to get help in their teaching by reading the pages of 
HIsPANIA; but older teachers who could give this help show pretty 
generally a distaste for discoursing on the gentle art of imparting 
instruction. Nevertheless, though the Editor’s portfolio is frequently 
bare of manuscripts relating to methods or devices in teaching, His- 
PANIA can qualify as a pedagogical periodical. Every one of its seven- 
teen volumes contains valuable suggestions for teachers. So a com- 
plete set ought to be in libraries accessible to young teachers. The 
suggestions in the early volumes are just as applicable now as they 
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were years ago, because the principles of the art of teaching and the 
devices used to make the bitter of it palatable to the patient pupil— 
patient in the sense of suffering—remain constant. The variable is 
the teacher who must learn from his predecessors. 

In respect to this matter, I remember two criticisms from pro- 
fessorial colleagues of mine. The one wrote me that a certain article 
contained nothing new ; the other that the only excuse he could think 
of for printing such elementary ideas was that the teacher-author 
might withdraw from the Association if her article had not been 
printed. Both professors were wrong. In the first case the readers 
supplied the element of newness. Nothing new by any manner of 
research can be discovered in teaching languages. The second pro- 
fessor was too peevish also, becduse, no matter how elementary some 
idea on teaching may be, it will always be new to a beginning teacher ; 
and the more elementary some ideas are, the more they will bear 
repeating. Long ago a famous teacher of languages who had most 
of the devices in his repertory said that repetition is the father and 
mother of knowledge. 

I have said that nothing new can be discovered in the teaching 
of languages. What often seems new is a new emphasis on some of 
the multiple avenues of approach, or a revival of some old device 
long ago discarded. One of the most recent of these revivals is the 
word list. Now we have word lists arranged on the basis of frequency 
of occurrence, a frequency discovered by laborious count. Counting 
hairs on a cat is a method of research too. We have textbooks recom- 
mended by their authors and publishers because they contain only 
words of known frequency. Words that violate this rule of frequency 
are banished or labeled as unnecessary for a pupil to learn. In short, 
the latest recommended fad for teaching language is to commit the 
dictionary to memory; not the real dictionary, however, which cor- 
responds to the immense variety of life, but a glossary of selected 
terms. The only thing new in this is the method of selecting terms 
by a scientific count. O Science, how many sins are committed in 
thy name! The fallacy of trying to learn a language by committing 
the dictionary to memory was exposed long ago and died. It remained 
decently buried till scientific educators exhumed it and put a new 
cloak and cowl on the skeleton. 

Do not misunderstand me, however. I am not saying that com- 
mitting lists of words to memory is completely valueless. Nor is there 
any harm done to elementary pupils when they use texts constructed 
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by the teacher which contain a limited vocabulary. Limited doses of 
knowledge for limited intelligences is not a bad rule in pedagogy. 
And centuries ago synthetic Latin was an ordinary diet for beginners, 
My experience has taught me that every method of teaching and 
every device has some value. And that value emanates from the 
teacher who uses the method or the device. I have noticed in all 
classes that good pupils will learn by any method and poor pupils by 
none. But the teacher who can keep up the pupil’s interest by variety 
of attack and an ever present enthusiasm in the subject of study is 
the indispensable factor in the classroom. But who or what will keep 
up the teacher’s interest and enthusiasm? Nothing but contact with 
other teachers, other minds that have like interests and like problems. 
And that contact for teachers of Spanish can be obtained by union 
with our Association and the reading of Hispania. 

Besides the out-and-out pedagogical articles, to which I have re- 
ferred, should be mentioned the department called “Pedagogical 
Journals.” The aim of this department is to keep the reader abreast 
with all the latest trends in language teaching by means of abstracts 
of articles which appear in the various journals devoted to teaching. 
Our department will be conducted next year (and I hope for many 
years) by an expert who has long been familiar with this type of 
literature, Dr. Kaulfers. 

Another department which we should look at now is entitled 
“Literary Periodicals.” This includes all publications except those 
in the pedagogical field. Its aim is to keep our members informed of 
the new matter which appears in periodicals that may interest them 
and by an appropriate digest and ample quotations make needless the 
reading of other magazines than H1sPanra except when attention is 
directed to some study of definite interest to the individual. This 
department will henceforth be carried on by Professor Ada May Coe, 
of Wellesley College. 

I have already referred to the department of “Contemporary 
Spanish Literature” under the direction of Mrs. Frances Douglas 
DeKalb, who has long been a reviewer of Spanish books for the 
New York Times Book Review. Writing over the name of Frances 
Douglas, she keeps our members alive to the most recent books of a 
general character that appear in Spain. Her treatment of this litera- 
ture is in the form of a discursive article, and therefore differs mate- 
rially from the formal reviews of technical books of which HIsPANIA 
prints many pages. 
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Formal reviews constitute a field open to all. This gives any of 
our members a chance to begin writing for publication. There are 
so many books appearing that have reference to Spain and Spanish 
America that no one person can possibly see them all. In fact I per- 
sonally have learned more about the current books from voluntary 
reviews than from any other source. But a word of caution to re- 
viewers is necessary because an idea seems to be prevalent that a 
review should criticize and tear to pieces. Now books have good 
points as well as bad and these should be emphasized. What our 
members desire is a knowledge of the contents of a book and not an 
exhibition of superior brains on the part of the reviewer. On the 
other hand fulsome praise of a book, the kind of thing that the 
author gets his intimate friend to write, is equally undesirable. 

These two features—the terrific and crushing “knock” and the 
extravagant “boost”—are most likely to appear in reviews of text- 
books. Here the Editor is on treacherous ground and must walk with 
circumspection. His aim must be fairness to everybody concerned: 
to the author of the textbook, who, being a live person and competent 
to write one, is therefore a member of the Association; to the pub- 
lisher, who, if he wishes to sell the book and is wise, will advertise 
it in H1spaNnrA; and to the teacher, who might be unduly influenced 
for or against a book. The safest course seems to be the one we have 
adopted in the department conducted by Mr. Michael S. Donlan, of 
Dorchester, Massachusetts. In this department school texts are de- 
scribed as accurately as possible without bias for or against. Teachers 
may thus learn enough about a book to know whether they would be 
interested to examine a copy. And no sane teacher ever will adopt a 
text without examination. 

Another department, “Opinions,” conducted by Professor Henry 
Grattan Doyle, has been a clipping bureau for reprints of news con- 
cerning things Hispanic. 

These regularly appearing departments of Hispanra, I hope, 
appeal to the intellects of our members. Their hearts should respond 
to another department, one that concerns the intimate organization 
of our Association, namely, “Chapter News.” In charge of this de- 
partment is the Chapter Adviser, Miss Mary Eleanor Peters, of San 
Mateo (California) Junior College. Without the news published 
here, chapters would have no means of knowing what each is doing 
in the cause of Spanish. The Chapter Adviser advises and co-ordi- 
nates with helpful suggestions ; and in localities where a chapter might 
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well be formed, communicates with some energetic teacher who is 
willing to take up the burden of organization. 

Another interest which is increasingly and fortunately engaging 
the attention of teachers is the celebration of Pan American Day with 
the stimulation it affords to the Pan American Club in high schools. 
I say “fortunately” because the Pan American Club supplies some- 
thing concrete connected with the social studies the importance of 
which has been pointed out by our President in his address today. 
HIsPANIA has printed many pages about Pan American Clubs and 
will continue to support their organization. And in this place I should 
like to read a letter written to the principals of five high schools in 
New York City by Mr. L. A. Wilkins, director of modern languages. 
Mr. Wilkins, by the way, was the organizer of the city Spanish teach- 
ers’ association in 1916 which became the New York Chapter of our 
national association. The letter shows the trend toward giving the 
teaching of Spanish the social content now demanded. 


GENTLEMEN : 


The Pan American Club has been successfully developed in our high 
schools and in those of many other communities throughout the country 
with which the New York movement is in contact. The nation under the 
guidance of our national administration is gradually but surely becoming 
more conscious of its interest in a cultural rapprochement with Latin 
America. 

The Pan American Student League of New York is therefore proceed- 
ing to form an Advisory Council to consist of prominent educators in this 
city who have contributed to the cause of cultural Pan Americanism or 
have evinced a deep interest in it. The League feels that its own record, 
as well as the importance of the ideal it represents, justifies and requires 
the proper guidance and direction that can come only from such an Ad- 
visory Council as it envisages. 

It is my pleasure to invite you on behalf of the League to accept mem- 
bership on this Council, and I trust that in view of the functions suggested 
below you will consent to serve upon it and send me your acceptance at 
your earliest convenience. 

1. The Advisory Council shall have general directive faculties in plan- 
ning and guiding the League’s activities. 

2. It shall elect its own chairman and secretary. 

3. As one of its first projects it might undertake to effect a definite 
articulation between the Spanish and History Departments through the 
medium of the Pan American Club for the proper presentation of Pan 
American history. 

4. The Council shall hold regular meetings at stated times to consider 
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(a) League activities and (b) co-operation with other school systems in 
order to help extend the student movement as education’s contribution to 
the nation’s Pan American policy. 


5. The Council shall help to correlate the student movement with the 


larger aspects of Pan American activities that transcend the limits of the 
work in the schools. 


Sincerely yours, 
LAWRENCE A. WILKINS 


It is my understanding that the five principals accepted the invi- 
tation to serve as an Advisory Council. This will put the work of the 
Pan American Clubs on a very firm foundation. 

I should like to read here the address of one of these gentlemen, 
Dr. Henry E. Hein, principal of the James Monroe High School, on 
the topic of Pan American Clubs, but the digression would be too 
long. I will give you the pleasure of reading it by printing it in 
HIsPANIA. 

Having examined the departmental make-up of Hispanra, let us 
take another look at the general articles. Among them rarely will 
there be missing one or more that may frankly be classified as propa- 
ganda or, if you prefer the term, missionary work. In the educational 
world we stand in a similar relationship to other subjects in the 
curriculum as the minority racial groups among European nations. 
Conscious of our value we must make it known, not only by the 
excellence of our teaching and its product but by active advocacy 
of the cultural and educational realities which we place before the 
minds of our pupils. What these are can be found spread on the pages 
of Hispania issue after issue. The isolated teacher, when confronted 
by the questions of the curriculum-maker with his new and sensational 
propositions for changes, or the school board bent on making financial 
economies at any cost to the intelligence of the pupils, does not always 
know what to answer, that is, unless he has been a diligent reader of 
Hispania. A teacher alone, however, cannot make much opposition 
to attacks on Spanish. He needs behind him the force of public opin- 
ion which demands for the children the privilege of studying Spanish. 
Teachers by keeping themselves allied in groups and using the mate- 
rial offered in the pages of H1IsPANIA can maintain the morale of 
public opinion. I know of no other way. For that reason teachers 
who withdraw from our Association and fail to contribute to its 
support are likely to find that their two dollars saved was the most 
costly economy which they every practiced. 
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As you have observed from my remarks, the American Associa- 
tion of Teachers of Spanish and Hispanza stand in a sort of marital 
relation. They are one, just as man and wife are legally one. The 
comparison, however, fails in one respect, in respect to the possibility 
of divorce. The Association and Hispania cannot be divorced. The 
Constitution of the Association in Article VIII, Section 5, reads: 
“No memberships in the Association nor subscriptions to HIsPANIA 
shall be separately accepted ; all members of the Association are sub- 
scribers to Hispania.” At chapter meetings I have heard teachers 
saying, “I must pay my Hispanta dues.” That is quite correct. But 
when a teacher writes, “I am discontinuing my subscription to His- 
PANIA for the following year,” the idea is wrong. What she is doing 
is not dropping a subscription. She is cutting herself off from contact 
with her fellow-teachers. She is taking the first step toward separat- 
ing herself from her job. 

There are other kinds of divorce, too. One of them results when 
the teacher gets the school library to pay her dues or, as she describes 
the operation, gets the library to subscribe for her. Now it is a fine 
thing that a copy of Hispania should be accessible to all students 
in the library of their institution. In fact the Association has repeat- 
edly urged the desirability of access to the pages of Hispania on the 
part of students. When, however, a teacher dodges her personal 
responsibility by the method of getting the school library to pay her 
dues, what happens is that the library becomes a member and the 
teacher’s name does not appear on the roll of the Association. Then 
some day a chapter is organized in that vicinity. Behold, the said 
teacher is not eligible for membership in the chapter, much less for 
election as an officer in said chapter. 

In this hasty glance at Hispania I have noticed the past and the 
present. What can we observe concerning the future? In the first 
place, since Hispanta is the visible sign and emblem of the American 
Association of Teachers of Spanish and the union of the two in- 
dissoluble, the publication flourishes when the Association flourishes 
and declines when members lie down. The teaching of Spanish has 
always had opponents. Some of the earliest of them were the bitterest 
in their expression, but they were less destructive than the new kind, 
the scientific curriculum-maker and the pruning economy-seeker. I 
fear neither, but I am apprehensive of indifference in our own ranks. 

Until very recently I had been hoping that Hispania might extend 
its activities, and by H1spanta I mean the American Association of 
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Teachers of Spanish, since, as I have tried to make clear, the printed 
pages of the journal are but the manifestation of the vigor of the 
organization. I had thought that Hispania might publish more ar- 
ticles of permanent worth, scholarly and technical discussions of 
topics in Spanish literature, and monographs when available. Even 
as we are, Hispania has attracted world-wide attention. On our lists 
of members are learned institutions and libraries in Europe. To move 
higher in the scale of recognition, we need of course more financial 
backing. The articles and studies of Hispanic topics are waiting, 
either laid away in the desks of their authors or fermenting in schol- 
ars’ brains. The one thing needful is cash to pay the printer’s bills. 
The printer, alas, is the Sancho Panza in our Quixotic world. No 
great yearly sum would be required for our purpose, not more than 
one thousand dollars to print two special numbers such as that which 
we printed in January of this year. For one thousand dollars we could 
print and distribute to interested persons two hundred fifty pages 
of scholarly work. 

There are three possible sources from which the money might 
be derived: namely, an institution of learning eager to assist in the 
diffusion of knowledge; a lover of things Spanish; or five hundred 
subscribers from our own Association. The publication of our First 
Special Number revealed that we cannot expect so many. Its print- 
ing, however, has cost the Association nothing, because five enthusi- 
astic members covered the deficit by voluntary offerings of twenty-five 
dollars and up. Personally I like this method because I believe in 
self-reliance. To date the Association has stood on its own feet, with- 
out subvention from anybody or from a foreign government, as has 
been the case with some other languages and language associations. 
It may be that the teaching of Spanish in the United States will 
weather the storm, and in consequence our Association will regain its 
members so that other Special Numbers may be undertaken. By that 
time perhaps a lover of things Spanish, who will be essentially one 
of us, will find that his income is not being wholly grabbed in taxes 
by a rapacious government and will feel, therefore, disposed to yield 
to his love, supplying us with money to pay printing bills. 

The third method of getting material assistance, that is, from the 
funds at the disposal of some institution, is not very likely to mate- 
rialize. Universities look on such expenditure with a decidedly hard- 
boiled attitude. Unless the publication bears the name of the uni- 
versity in such fashion that it advertises only that institution, money 
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is not forthcoming. I have in mind a certain periodical recently es- 
tablished and maintained by a subvention from an Eastern university. 
That periodical could be made much stronger in every way if those 
who direct it would consent to a union with the American Association 
of Teachers of Spanish, so that both that publication and Hispania 
could be considered fruits of the same strong and living tree. Nor 
would the university that supplies it with five hundred dollars yearly 
lose any publicity because the name of the Association appeared on 
the title-page as joint sponsor. Rather, I think the university would 
gain. As matters stand, a separatism results that makes for weak- 
ness; just as in political life the Spaniards have been and are so 
individualistic that progress is hampered. Because we are enthusias- 
tic students of their language and literature is no reason why we 
should follow their bad example in their lack of co-operative efforts. 
In case the periodical in question came under the aegis of the Asso- 
ciation there would be no call nor reason for Special Numbers of 
Hispania. The two periodicals would divide the intellectual produc- 
tion of the Spanish field; their roots therein would be better nour- 
ished ; and there would then be no rivalries between the workers. 

In these critical glances at Hispanra there has been revealed the 
fact that the Association and its official organ must necessarily suffer 
the same fate. What the future may bring in these days nobody but a 
crazy man or a political spellbinder would attempt to foretell. If the 
teaching of Spanish declines in some places, there will probably be 
others where it holds firm. These regions, though widely separated 
geographically, must support each other. At present they are to be 
found in a zone extending from California through the Southwest 
to Austin and then to New York City, with an outlying group in New 
England having its center in Boston. Elsewhere the map is spotty. 
Ohio, which used to rank fourth in strength, has been terribly hard 
hit. As in a battle, we who remain must close ranks after each casu- 
alty. If we should all succumb and Hispania terminate its career, 
the printed volumes on the shelves of the most important libraries 
throughout the world will forever remain a monument to our interest 
and belief in the value of Spanish culture. 

ALFRED COESTER 


STANFORD UNIVERSITY 











THE ALBUFERA THIRTY YEARS AFTER 


(Memories of Cafias y barro) 


The student of the modern Spanish novel who visits Spain will 
find hundreds of interesting places made romantic by some master- 
piece of the great output in that literary genre during the past seventy- 
five years. Fernan Caballero, Alarcén, Valera, Palacio Valdés, 
Pereda, Pardo Bazan, and Vicente Blasco Ibafiez, all have made fa- 
mous some village, city, cathedral, river, or province of our always 
romantic Spain. The more deeply we read into the modern Spanish 
novel, the more forcibly we are struck by the importance given to local 
color. The Spanish writer, especially the novelist, apparently cannot 
or will not separate his work from its background. The background 
often may even be considered as one of the characters—many times a 
very important one. For that reason it is seldom possible for one to 
understand, more than superficially, modern or contemporary Spanish 
novels without first growing familiar with their settings. Visiting the 
places mentioned and absorbing as much as possible of the atmosphere 
of masterpieces is worth, so it seems to me, infinitely more to the 
student of the modern Spanish novel than any number of tours that 
whirl one madly through these same villages, cities, or cathedrals. 

Of the novelists that have made local color do yeoman’s duty in 
their writings, Vicente Blasco Ibafiez can easily be given first place.* 
Especially in his Valencian novels, Arroz y tartana, Flor de Mayo, La 
barraca, and Cafias y barro, does the setting play an important role. 
Of these four, the last is the most dependent on its milieu. We may 
even agree with some critics and say that La Albufera is the only in- 
dispensable character in the novel. For we must confess that the 
author has truly given this lake the dignity of a character. Because of 
the interest aroused in me from the first time I read it and because I 
agree with many critics that proclaim it as Blasco’s best work,? I de- 
cided to make an excursion to the scene of Cafias y barro. 

The fat, good-natured manager of the Hotel Regina, upon my 


1 J. O. Swain, “Blasco Ibafiez—Exponent of Realism” (unpublished doctoral 
thesis, University of Illinois, 1932). 


2 For the benefit of those who are not willing to accept the premise that this 
is Blasco’s masterpiece, we make the following citations: 


a) “Es la obra que guarda para mi un recuerdo mas grato, la que compuse 
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arrival, tries to induce me to make the trip with a group of tourists, but 
finally tells me how I can go alone. He is quite sure that I shall enjoy 
the trip and keeps repeating, “Ah, sefior, eso le va a gustar mucho.” 

An autobus which leaves Valencia at 12:00 noon will make con- 
nections with a boat that will carry me to Palmar de la Albufera. I 
arrive at the bus stop to find a goodly number of people already there. 
I ask the conductor if this bus will take me to Palmar. He explains 
that for one peseta and twenty-five céntimos I can buy a combination 
ticket that will get me there and that an equal amount will bring me 
back the same day. 

Immediately I begin to take note of my fellow-passengers, for I 
am sure that several of them are natives of Palmar. They show more 
than a passing interest in me and are glad to answer my questions. A 
young man at my side who is talking in Valencian to his neighbors 
understands my questions and answers them in Castilian. He is not 
going to Palmar, but the conductor, who thinks that I must feel a bit 
helpless, assures me that he will see that I am taken care of. In a 
little while he taps me on the shoulder and says, also in Castilian, “The 
mayor (alcalde) of Palmar is on the bus and will be glad to take 
charge of you.” In Spain it seems to be customary for people to put 
foreigners in charge of someone. I have been put in charge of all 
kinds of people and even have been asked to follow mules. They do 
not do this in hopes of a tip, altogether, for often one is made to feel 
ashamed when some polite guide refuses a tip with a show of offended 
dignity. 

The bus is soon careening along a winding paved road between two 
irrigation trenches. This road is pretty well hedged in by houses 
almost to the Albufera. At the crossroads, where there are enough of 


con mas solidez, la que parece mas redonda.”"—Ramén Martinez de la Riva, V. 
Blasco lbafiez, su vida, su muerte y sus mejores paginas, p. 119. 

b) “... Cafias y barro (1902), a powerful drama, possibly Blasco’s master- 
piece; its setting is the fever-stricken lagoon called the Albufera.”—Merimee 
and Morley, History of Spanish Literature, p. 557. 

c) “A fines del afio siguiente, o sea en noviembre de 1902, Vicente Blasco 
Ibafiez publicéd su novela Cafias y barro, el mejor, a mi juicio, de todos sus libros.” 
—Eduardo Zamacois, Mis contemporaneos—V. Blasco Ibdiiez, p. 46. 

d) “I cinque romanzi de questo periodo mettono capo a Cafias y barro, che 
segna il culmine dell’arte de Blasco Ibafiez” ; “E l’épera forse pitt vigoroso della 
letteratura spagnuola moderna, e in essa segna un momento stdrico, come Madame 
Bovary in quella francese o Anna Karenine in quella russa.”—Ezio Levi, Blasco 
Ibdéiiez e il sui Capolavoro Caiias y barro, p. 22. 
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these houses to form little villages, the bus stops to allow one or two 
passengers to alight. Our bus continues as far as possible along the 
highway before nearing the lake. There are, however, canals leaving 
the Albufera that nearly reach Valencia. These canals are seemingly 
cut through rice fields which hedge them in. As we sway along be- 
tween two ditches of muddy water, I divide my thoughts between 
wondering how I can escape, should the bus drop into one of them, 
and trying to explain to myself what those white canvasses may be 
that one sees in the distance. Finally my nearest neighbor explains, 
shouting above the din of the motor, that those are boats from Palmar 
making the trip to or from the city of Valencia. It seems that the 
palmarefios sail as far as they are able along these narrow canals and 
walk the rest of the way. Only the people who are rich or who are in 
a hurry make use of the bus and the motor launch. 

After about ten minutes the bus suddenly turns from the highway, 
jolts along some two or three hundred yards, and comes to a stop be- 
fore a low barraca, which serves as waiting-room and freight depot. 
There are about a dozen passengers left on the bus and another three 
or four already at the barraca waiting for the departure of the motor 
launch. 

I wait until the rest have alighted. As I, in my turn, am descend- 
ing, the conductor, who has detained one of the passengers, touches 
my arm respectfully and says: “Aqui tiene Ud. al Alcalde de Palmar 
que tendré mucho gusto en servirle de guia.” I shake hands and pro- 
nounce my name. The Alcalde speaks Castilian quite well and pro- 
ceeds to tell me about the lake. When he discovers that I am an admirer 
of V. Blasco Ibafiez and have read Cajfias y barro carefully, he at- 
tempts to relate all that is seen to something described in that novel. 
This is, of course, exactly what I desire. 

After we have walked around a bit and the boatman has finished his 
business with the bus conductor, the former shouts something in 
Valencian and all start toward the crude landing alongside which we 
discover a canoe-like boat. The passengers crowd in, men first. Two 
rather stout ladies hang back as though afraid to get aboard. The men, 
who have, contrary to our romantic idea of Spanish gallantry, calmly 
seated themselves, encourage them in Valencian while I offer them my 
hand. Neither of the two ladies falls overboard or my story would be 
punctuated with Albufera mud and water. Much to my sorrow and 
trepidation, they refuse to be seated and remain stolidly staring into 
the water while the husky boatman seizes his percha and shoves away 
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from the landing toward the motorboat which is moored some fifty 
yards away. 

This motorboat appears to be about fifty feet long and must draw 
about four feet of water. For that reason it cannot come up to the 
landing at the Valencian end of the Albufera. We are maneuvered 
alongside and climb aboard while the boatman anchors his canoe. This 
done to his satisfaction, he also comes aboard and is soon below warm- 
ing up his engine. The autobus has been quite a stride in advance of 
the old days, and the motorboat is still another sign that even on the 
lake itself progress must make its appearance. 

Although the Alcalde has taken me below and is trying his best to 
sustain an animated conversation in Castilian, I can see that it is not 
altogether easy nor interesting for him. For this reason I decide to 
get out on the rounding whaleback of the boat to observe the Albufera 
while mentally reconstructing other days. 

The first impression is that the lake is not as large as it was in the 
novel. The fear expressed by Tio Paloma that it was gradually being 
robbed to enlarge rice lands seems to have been well founded! We 
remember he said : 


.. Iban a transformar la Albufera! Dentro de pocos afios nadie la 
conoceria. Por la parte de Sueca colocaban ciertos armatostes de hierro 
dentro de unas casitas con grandes chimeneas, .... Iban a cultivarlo todo, 
echaban tierra y mas tierra sobre el lago. Por poco que él viviese, aun 
habia de ver cémo la ultima anguila, falta de espacio, se marchaba moviendo 
el rabo por la boca del perell6, desapareciendo en el mar ...* 


The thirty-odd years that have elapsed since the prophesy was 
made have not caused it to come true. The novel (Cafias y barro) 
itself seems to have encouraged many of the descendants of Tio 
Paloma’s spirit to hang on. On page 6 of a pamphlet published by the 
Patronato Nacional del Turismo we find some interesting statistics 
concerning the shrinkage of the Albufera.* 

While I am making my preliminary survey of the lake in toto, the 
boatman, who has been warming up his motor, finishes this process 
and starts us on our final lap toward Palmar. From my vantage point 


8 Cafias y barro, p. 38. 


* Francisco Almela y Vives, La barraca valenciana (The Barracas [Cottages] 
of Valencia). Illustrated Monographs of Artistic and Picturesque Places in 
Spain, N. 3. The area of La Albufera in 1730 was 14,000 hectares; in 1863, 
8,100 hectares ; in 1893, 5,000 hectares; while now it is only 2,000 hectares. 
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I can see the greater part of the Albufera. On our left we come very 
near the shore, where I notice that there is a road in construction. 
Here and there are bridges being built over the canals that open into 
the lake. This road that eventually is to connect Palmar with Valencia 
will some day allow visitors to ride in comfortable automobiles in a 
few minutes to the scene of Blasco’s famous novel, Cafias y barro. I 
am, however, doubly glad that I have been able to visit this place before 
its individuality is lost through the encroachments of civilization. 

We cannot go directly as a crow would fly to Palmar. This large 
motorboat of ours must seek deeper channels. On every side I see 
boats of all descriptions. Most of them have sails, but there are some 
that depend on the percha, a forked pole with which the occupant 
pushes his way across the lake. Some of the boats have sails, oars, and 
perchas. The one we are using seems to be the only motor-driven boat 
on the lake. 

We pass a small, dirty boat in which an old man sits calmly fishing. 
He ignores us, and even his dog barely looks up. This old man could 
easily be Tio Paloma from the disdain he seems to feel for the new- 
fangled contraption that plows past him, frightening the fish away. 

As we come nearer the island, the boatman leaves the tiller to his 
helper and comes up on deck to talk to me. His language is mostly 
the Valencian dialect, but we get along quite well. He points out the 
large fish that swim past our boat, which follows the deeper canals. I 
take out my camera and snap a view of the island. Soon the motor is 
stopped and we coast up to the wharf. Again there has been a change 
in the setting. Whereas in Cafias y barro even the barca-correo come 
to the very doors of the cabins, our village now has a real wharf from 
which hundreds of sacks of rice are sent to Valencia each year. 

We disembark. My guide, the Alcalde, waits and with a “Vamos, 
senor” leads me toward the village, which is separated from the land- 
ing by a distance of about a hundred yards. There is, however, a nar- 
row canal that continues to the back doors of the houses. The ducks 
are still swimming in this, as mentioned in the novel, and two or three 
small boats are being poled gondola-fashion out to the open lake. On 
the banks of this canal are to be seen some of the viveros covered with 
the thatched roofs in which during the season of exploitation the eels 
are kept alive until time to send them to Valencia. 

We arrive at an intersection and are in front of a taberna. To 
repay my guide for his kindness, I ask him to have a drink in this 
taberna, hoping to get a better view of the inside of it. He politely 
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refuses, “Gracias, sefior, no tengo la costumbre.” As we go down the 
main street, the Alcalde points out a building of typical construction, 
a real barraca, and says, “Caiias y barro,” showing me that these 
houses are indeed made of mud and bambi. Palmar is trying to be a 
real city. The houses have blue and white enameled numbers. The 
school building seems to be a point of pride with the palmarefios. An- 
other place pointed out is the Fisherman’s Guild Hall, the place where 
the members of the fishing fraternity meet to discuss the rules and 
regulations relating to their trade. Remembering that very dramatic 
description of the drawing for fishing places in the novel, I ask my 
guide, “;Cudndo seré el sorteo?’”® 

A look of disappointment comes over his face as he answers, “Eso 
tuvo lugar el domingo pasado.” 

“7Y salié Vd. bien?” I ask him. 

“No, setior,” he tells me, “tengo el niimero dos cientos y tantos. 
No vale la pena. El aiio que viene no pesco.” 

This must be a serious thing. Of course the people can fish for 
their own food the year through and any place they wish. But the 
commercial fishing for eels takes place only at a specified time and 
each man in his designated place. 

We arrive at the Alcalde’s house and enter. He introduces me to 
his family and shows me his children. He suggests to his wife that 
she prepare enough lunch for me. Although I am busy making friends 
with the children and he is talking to his wife in Valencian, I half 
understand, half guess what they are discussing, and hasten to tell 
them that I have already lunched in the city. 

He has, in the meantime, changed from his shoes to his alpargatas 
(soft-uppered, jute-soled slippers that nearly everyone wears in the 
country near Valencia). I tell him to finish his lunch while I look 
over the village. I walk from one end of the main street, which Blasco 
Ibafiez calls “la tinica calle del pueblo,” to the other end, then wander 
in between the houses and the canal in which the people park their 
canoes as we park our automobiles behind our houses. This is the 
dullest time of the year. People fish some for their daily food. On 
my excursion I see, on a little island, a ragged man who is fixing up a 
tent that seems to be made of burlap. This tent is just large enough for 
him to lie down in. Immediately I am tempted to call out to him, 
“Hola, Sangonera, ;qué tal?” From the unkempt look of everything 


5 Pp. 104 ff. 
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about this man he might be the lineal descendant of the drunken vaga- 
bond that Blasco has made live for us in his famous novel—except for 
the fact, of course, that Sangonera did not leave any heirs to his for- 
tune and customs. 

At one end of the village is to be seen a typical noria. A mule is 
slowly tracing his tiresome circles, while a stream of water trickles 
out from the ditch to irrigate a small garden of tomatoes, string beans, 
and flowers. At the other end of the village is a public washhouse, 
where I find a group of six or eight women busily engaged with the 
family laundry. After looking in on each of the two taverns, I return 
to the house of my guide. He is just finishing his lunch, which seems 
to be the famous Valencian paella. I am almost sorry that I did not 
take part in it in spite of having eaten in Valencia. To my own par- 
ticular taste there is no dish that can compare with the paella valen- 
ciana or arroz valenciano when it is well prepared. 

El Sefior Don Vicente Ferrer-Moreno, for this was the Alcalde’s 
name, is ready to show me his city. He is justly proud of the many 
steps toward modernization that have been taken in Palmar de la 
Albufera in the past thirty years. As we leave, he begins to explain 
how the drinking water is brought in from a distance. You will re- 
member that in Casias y barro we are told that one of the tasks of 
Sangonera was to bring water from a fountain in the lake to the priest : 


... traia lefia de la Dehesa y agua de las fuentes que surgian en el lago.* 


But now, according to my friend and guide, Palmar has better 
water than Valencia. 

We are starting our rounds of inspection of the town when a 
buxom lass comes running to say in her musical Valencian dialect, “Se 
ha acabado el agua, don Vicente.” He explains to me that they have a 
system of pumping water from the Albufera for the laundry. Passing 
through the public laundry house, where the women are still soaping 
their clothes and beating them, we jump through a low window in the 
rear, and find a water tower. Don Vicente opens a little door with a 
key and closes the electric switch, which starts the water pump. (How 
far this is from the days of Blasco’s Cafias y barro!) 

While he is turning on the pump, I notice a garden with tomatoes, 
string beans, and several rows of cane. I ask him about this cane. He 
explains that it is not sugar cane, but a species of bambi, the same 
kind used in reinforcing the adobe walls of the houses. Finding me 


® Pp. 61-62. 


Fas 
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interested in gardens, my guide shows me several of them. The new 
orange, lemon, fig, and lime trees seem to him especially worthy of 
note. Evidently this is a new venture in Palmar. 

Having arrived at one end of the village, I ask Don Vicente to 
pose for a picture with the main street of his city for a background. 
In this, as in other things I ask of him, he is glad to comply. 

The machines that I have seen along the edge of the Albufera have 
intrigued me. They are mentioned by Blasco (see above) as being an 
abomination to Tio Paloma. Having recognized them at once as the 
irrigation pumps, I want to see one from within. I only need ask my 
guide whether or not it will be possible to see the working of this ma- 
chine when he indicates to me that he will be glad to find the man who 
has charge of this particular one. We find him at lunch. It seems that 
lunch time in Palmar is rather late. Upon discovering what our wish 
is, he hurries through with his meal and, after showing me his garden 
which contains several lemon, lime, orange, and fig trees, he takes out 
a bunch of keys and leads the way to the rather imposing building with 
the tall chimney. 

Inside this building there is a large boiler in which steam is pro- 
duced to turn the steam engine which in turn causes the paddle wheels 
to lift the water from the Albufera to the land which is being irrigated. 
The irrigation has been finished for the year and of course I cannot 
see the wheels turn. My two guides, who have been talking Valencian 
to each other, explain the workings of it all. They, at least, do not 
seem to share Tio Paloma’s grudge against the ancient science of agri- 
culture. After a few questions about the amount of rice and the rela- 
tive importance of farming and fishing, we walk slowly back to town. 

Don Vicente never loses an opportunity to praise Blasco Ibafiez 
and the novel Cajias y barro. His comments are all to the effect that 
everything is just as the author described it. He feels that Valencia 
and Spain have lost much in the death of the great Valencian novelist. 
My wonder grows as I pass my few minutes becoming acquainted with 
the scenes of this dramatic novel. Although my imagination is able to 
hold before me the happenings of Cavias y barro, I cannot help but feel 
that it has been an artist, a creative artist in the most literal sense of 
the word, who has been able to take this small village, which must look 
quite prosaic, quite humdrum, to the people of Valencia, and trans- 
plant in it such a gripping tale. He was able to take the thing nearest 
at hand and make it romantic, poetical, and dramatic. He surely be- 
lieved that every life has its interesting story, every village its epic. 
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As I wander back to the Alcalde’s home I am recalled to the actuali- 
ties of life by the whistle of the boatman, who has promised to let me 
know when it is time to make our departure. Taking leave of the 
guide, my good friend Don Vicente, I walk to the wharf, where I am 
greeted by my husky boatman, who smiles at me and greets me as 
though I were his best friend. A few other people are going to make 
the return trip with me. I again perch myself on the rounded deck of 
the boat. A young man comes up to join me. He feels conversational 
and begins: 

“Qué le parece a Vd. todo eso?” pointing back to the village that 
is receding as our boat noses its way along the winding canal. 

This is of course a very difficult question. I cannot answer it even 
yet. But I tell him that I like it very much. He then gives me his 
viewpoint : 

“Vd. que se acuerda de la novela no habra olvidado la culebra 
Sancha. Esa culebra matoé al pastor. Pues bien La Albufera maté a 
Tonet de la misma manera. Lo malo es volver después de conocer otra 
cosa. Trabajo en la ciudad. Si vuelvo a Palmar para quedar, me 
muero sin remedio.” 

On this warm, bright July day there is nothing sinister about the 
Albufera. In fact all tends to make one consider impossible the three 
tragic happenings, adultery, infanticide, and suicide, that Blasco has 
found place for in his masterpiece. Our motorboat continues to feel 
its quiet way across the calm water, while birds fly overhead and fishes 
dart hither and yon below our keel. The natives of the Albufera are 
seen sailing or pushing their boats across the lake. Of course the stu- 
dent of modern literature is sure to ask himself : 

“How can these people continue to live their quiet and poverty- 
stricken life on this scene of such a great masterpiece of fiction? Do 
these fishermen realize that people in the most remote parts of the 
world have read of their little lake and have one and all the firm resolve 
and cherished ambition to visit their island village?” 

Personally, I hope that they may not be too self-conscious when 
they are visited by real admirers of the Valencian novelist. I have 
been delighted in my visit by the little attention paid to me. I have 
walked through their village, talked with them, looked at their gardens, 
visited their irrigation machinery, and have not felt that the eyes of 
the world were on me. I should have caused more commotion had I 
walked through the home village of Sinclair Lewis or of Gene 
Stratton- Porter. 
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From this reverie I am awakened by the boatman, who has come up 
to collect his fare. He only takes thirty-five céntimos, telling me to 
keep the other ninety for the bus driver. This means that I have had a 
long and very interesting boat ride for the equivalent of nine cents 
(seventy céntimos for the round trip). He tells me a great many 
things about the lake, mostly in Valencian. 

Our boat soon glides up to the place where we have left the canoe. 
After making our motorboat fast, we climb into the other and are soon 
on shore. The people are all very friendly and wish to continue talking 
with me about my country ; where I have learned Castilian ; and how I 
am able to understand the dialect that they speak. But I wish to be 
alone and think over the things that I have seen. Walking away a 
short distance I continue to gaze at the quiet waters of the Albufera. 

Of course what Blasco wrote was just a novel. Nevertheless there 
comes back to me repeatedly the definition of a novel: “A novel is a 
fictitious story that could have happened.” Then I imagine twilight on 
the lake, Neleta and Tonet alone on Cafiamél’s boat. Yes, Cafias y 
barro is a story that could have happened. Blasco has created charac- 
ters in this novel—his strongest woman in Neleta and his masterpiece 
in the old man, Tio Paloma. But his greatest accomplishment has been 
to give character and permanency to the Albufera of thirty years ago. 
The lake may disappear one day entirely, as our materialism, which is 
present even in Spain, teaches us that there is more money in rice than 
in eels, but Blasco’s Albufera, like Goya’s “Majas” or Velazquez’ 
“Don Baltazar,” belongs to the ages. He has caught not so much the 
measurements of the lake, the number of houses on the island, or the 
number of arrobas of eels that may be taken in one night in the famous 
first-choice place, la Sequiota, as he has the spirit of this body of water. 
He has indeed preserved for the coming generations an idealized con- 
ception of a rather commonplace setting, and in so doing he has made 
it worthy of the student’s visit. 


J.O. Swain 
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AMOS DE ESCALANTE, 1831-1902 
A MONTANES POET 


To readers of Spanish literature the names montafiés and Montaiia 
evoke at once scenes of seashore and mountainside peopled with brave 
fisherfolk or sturdy mountaineers from the pages of Pereda’s novels. 
Some will think of Menéndez Pelayo’s treasured library, bequeathed 
in gratitude to his native city, or of a literary pilgrimage to the sum- 
mer (and favorite) home of Pérez Galdos, Villa San Quintin, now a 
museum of Galdosiana. La Montajfia, officially the province of San- 
tander, produced in the nineteenth century, however, a third man of 
genius besides the first two mentioned above. With Menéndez Pelayo, 
the great humanist and critic, and Pereda, the leading regional novelist, 
should be associated in the minds of students of Spanish Amdés de 
Escalante, the nature poet. 

Menéndez Pelayo plead for justice for Escalante in his prologue 
to Pereda’s Obras, when he said: 


Y no creeria yo cumplir con lo que pienso y con lo que siento, si no 
terminase este prdlogo estampando, al lado del nombre del gran pintor 
realista de Escenas montaiiesas, el nombre del pintor idealista, rico en 
ternuras y delicadezas, que ha envuelto aquel paisaje en un velo de suave 
y gentil poesia. Unidos quiero que queden en esta pagina el nombre de 
Pereda y el de “Juan Garcia,”? como unidos estan en el recuerdo del 
montafiesisimo critico que esto escribe. 


And on the same page he calls Ave maris stella and Costas y montafias 
“dos libros que pasaran por clésicos cuando los espatioles volvamos a 
aprender el castellano.” Escalante was not popular in his lifetime, in 
the broadest sense of that word, and the qualities which limited his 
appeal in his own time are even more out of harmony with the temper 
of present-day literature. Nonetheless he merits the acquaintance of 
people of catholic tastes and appreciation, and to make him better 
known to such people is the purpose of this study. 

Escalante’s uneventful life was that of the cultivated gentleman of 
literary gifts and studious tastes. The best montafiés lineage on both 
sides, together with important connections in diplomatic circles, gave 
him a place in Madrid’s most brilliant society; a rare personality and 


1 Second Edition, Madrid, 1889. 
2 Pen name over which Escalante published most of his poetry. 
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exquisite breeding made him welcome there, and won him admiring 
tributes, such as D. Juan de Valera’s “Era el mejor educado de los 
hombres.” A journey to Italy in the momentous winter of 1860-61, 
when “Jtalia redenta” was at last becoming a reality, described in his 
book Del Ebro al Tiber (1864) ; another through Andalusia in 1863, 
the subject of Del Manzanares al Darro (1863); his marriage and 
settling in Santander in 1880, after he had turned fifty—these are the 
main exterior facts of his biography. 

Partly because he did not write for an income and chiefly because 
he was a perfectionist in style, sending his work to the printer with 
great reluctance, Escalante produced little. His collected work fills 
only six volumes. Early poems, “articulos de cronista de salones,” of 
passing interest in content, a few short stories, some book-reviews, ap- 
peared in such periodicals as El Semanario Pintoresco, La Epoca, El 
Museo Universal, La Ilustracién Espaiiola y Americana, and El At- 
lantico. Later poems appeared almost exclusively in a newspaper of 
Santander, El Boletin de Comercio. None of this work has been col- 
lected and published, though some of the poems were added to the 
second edition of his volume of poetry by its editor, Menéndez Pelayo. 
Besides the travel books, mentioned above, he published Costas y 
montafas (1871), an intimate description and history of his native 
Montajfia ; En la Playa (1873), a lyric essay and four stories which to- 
gether form a prose poem on the sea; Ave maris stella (1877), his- 
torical novel of the Montafia in the seventeenth century ; and Marinas 
(1890), collected poems printed in a private edition of one hundred 
copies. All of these had second editions after the poet’s death, the 
latter appearing as Poesias (1907), augmented with the poems selected 
by Menéndez Pelayo, his very close friend. An almost complete col- 
lection of the articles and fugitive poems exists in the Biblioteca 
Municipal of Santander, in eight curious manuscript volumes made by 
Escalante’s admiring friend, D. Federico de Vial. 

The main qualities of Escalante’s work are the love of nature and 
a passion for history, which, by virtue of a retrospective imagination, 
give him a kind of poetico-archaeological second sight. 

His love of nature gives Escalante a unique place in Spanish litera- 
ture. He had trudged over his loved Montafia on foot decades before 
Spain took up the vogue of alpinism. He loved solitude, mountains, 
trees, flowers, streams, birds. Above all, he loved the sea, keeper of 
secrets, mysterious voice whispering to the solitary swimmer, grand 
theater of the maritime epic, consolation in melancholy and sorrow. 
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Away from its shore he suffered nostalgia. Menéndez Pelayo pro- 
nounced En la Playa the greatest poem to the sea in the Spanish lan- 
guage. The stars moved Escalante to poetry, especially that of the 
virgin, maris stella, but his work contains no verse celebrating the 
moon. He saw the hand of God in all created things, and every mani- 
festation of Nature was to him part of the moral order of the universe; 
but he was no pantheist. He admired flowers and trees not only for 
beauty of form and color, but for the moral qualities they suggested to 
him. This tendency to derive precepts and lessons from plants and 
shrubs to stimulate man in life’s struggle gives a marked didactic 
flavor to his work. 

Escalante indulged his love of solitude and mountains by long 
excursions on foot over the slopes and beautiful valleys of the Mon- 
tafia, staff in hand and knapsack on back. So he penetrated to its 
heart and studied past and present in its impressive scenery, its isolated 
villages, its monuments, and its ruins. He left a treasure of poetry and 
fact accumulated from these excursions in Costas y montafias. To 
Escalante, mountains and patria were synonymous. His favorite land- 
scapes were mountainous; in the presence of mountains he felt his 
heart rise and his spirit free. Let the following paragraph suffice to 
illustrate the many which he wrote on this subject: 


Prefieran otros las mondétonas Ilanuras, el suelo rico y productor donde 
brille el oro de la mies madura y se deslizan perezosamente los caudalosos 
rios detenidos en anchos remansos; para mi los paisajes que hablan al alma, 
los que muestran y hacen admirar la deslumbradora magnificencia de la 
Creacién son los suelos montafiosos, donde la brisa empapada en los aromas 
de las flores silvestres sacude el verde penacho de los bosques nacidos al 
borde del insondable precipicio, donde brota la saltadora fuente en las 
grietas de la roca viva para consuelo del fatigado caminante, donde el sol 
irisa las flotantes nieblas de los valles y tifie de purptireos matices las 
escarpadas e inabordables cimas. Alli se abre al espiritu mas vasto espacio, 
alli siente el coraz6n y adora, alli se respiran auras saludables de libertad y 
vida, alli nacen los hombres de animo esforzado y pecho leal.* 


The sea he knew intimately also, as one born within sound of its 
breakers. He was expert in swimming and in sailing the small pleasure 
craft of Santander’s lovely bay. So much of his youth was thus spent 
that the ocean became a part of him, and when distant from it he al- 


3 Del Ebro al Tiber, p. 35. 
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ways felt the longing expressed in these early verses and recurrent in 
all his writings : 


LEJOS DEL MAR 


La triste flor que crece 
a orillas de la mar, 

sin fuente cristalina, 
sin sombra tutelar, 
batida por el viento 
que barre el arenal, 

y por la amarga espuma 
mojada sin cesar; 

si acaso trasplantada 
a los vergeles va, 
donde celosas manos 
la cuidan con afan, 
inclinase marchita 

y muere de pesar. 


j Triste es mi vida, lejos 
de aquella soledad ! 

j volvedme, si, volvedme, 
a orillas de la mar !* 


All of En la Playa is a hymn to the ocean, which is the background 
of all its scenes and the principal actor in some, but it is the ocean de- 
scribed and interpreted lyrically. The waves invite the telling of 
secrets. More impressive in calm than in storm, the sea offers infinite 
consolation to the human spirit; it has mysterious voices for the soli- 
tary swimmer far from land, who in this complete isolation feels him- 
self closer to God. The abundance of fine passages expressing these 
feelings makes selection difficult, but these are offered as representa- 
tive: 


La arena menudisima semeja blando tapiz para delicados pies de mujer; 
el agua cristalina, dorada por el sol del cielo y el color del suelo, parece 
tefiida con ambar para aromado bafio de nayades; el susurro de la limpia 
espuma sorbida por la arena y por el aire apenas nace, y tornada a nacer 
apenas el aire y la arena la sorbieron, es musica que llama a sumergir y 
ahogar fatigas y dolores, que convida al suefio de los pesares y pensa- 
mientos oscuros, al dulce y pasajero letargo de saludable reposo, del cual 
alma y cuerpo se levantan restaurados, ligeros, vigorosos, igualmente pron- 


4 El Correo de la Moda, January 31, 1859. 
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tos a tomar de nuevo el ordinario peso y grandes cuidados de la vida, que 
a recibir serenamente sus inesperados y desconocidos azares.5 


Es, sin duda, que tiene también misterios el mar, que no revela sino 
a quien va a buscarlos lejos de la tierra, solo y desnudo como se llegaban 
al antro misterioso los consultores de ciertos oraculos antiguos; secreto 
que solamente descubre a quien interroga con fe el murmullo sordo de sus 
grandes movimientos, a quien hace cuenta del desdén con que el soberbio 
elemento mira la pobre presa de un cuerpo humano, o mas bien a quien sabe 
fiar de su magnanima grandeza, tan evidente aqui donde no encubre trai- 
doras sirtes, ni mueve engafiosas corrientes, ni alberga monstruos voraces 
y carniceros. 

Es que llegan aqui las olas desde los senos boreales, plegandose y 
tendiéndose con movimientos de serpiente, tan serenas y claras, tamizadas 
por el sol y el viento, que parecen traer consigo la mas pura esencia de la 
inmensa y recOndita vida, encerrada dentro de sus mismas inquietas pro- 
fundidades, y en su comunicaci6n solitaria con esa vida misteriosa, vedada 
a los ojos del mayor numero de nuestros semejantes, adquiere elementos y 
fuerzas nuevas la propia vida del cerebro humano.® 


Almost equally with the spell of the sea, Escalante feels the poetry 
and charm of running waters. He endows them with personality and 
will, as this typical interpretation shows : 


Las aguas corrientes no son riqueza sdlo, son vida del paisaje. 

Como que el agua posee los tres accidentes del vivir; luz, voz, y movi- 
miento ; luz reflejada como la luz de la pupila, voz ligera y amorosa, sojfio- 
lienta y grave, como la voz de la garganta humana. No hay soledad donde 
el agua corre, no hay tristeza donde el agua mana, no hay desierto donde 
el agua vive. Fecunda el suelo y despierta el alma, arrulla el dolor, en- 
sancha la alegria, es compafiia y musica, medicina y deleite ; sobre sus ondas 
van blandamente lIlevados los pensamientos, os los trae de donde viene, 
lleva los vuestros adonde va." 


The plants and flowers celebrated in the verse of our poet are those 
typical of the Montafia : the willow, the alder, the cattail of the stream- 
bank; the oak and chestnut of the Cantabrian Range; the heather, 
gorse, and wild rose of the upland slopes; the violet, forget-me-not, 
and water lily of meadows and pools. He does not treat these subjects 
descriptively, but, following the strong moralizing tendency which 
establishes analogies between Nature and man, makes them an allegory 


5 En la Playa, p. 20. 6 [bid., p. 21. 
7 Costas y montaias, p. 208. 
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of man’s life and spirit. The pure spring of the mountaintop is as the 
source of wisdom which flows from God ; brambles are the temptations 
in the path of the Christian; gorse, useful only after it is dried, sym- 
bolizes the virtue which is rewarded only after death. These few 
stanzas from “Violeta” will illustrate Escalante’s attitude and method : 


Temprana vengo, de las nieblas salgo, 
precursora de canticos y flores; 
lo que pueda no sé, ni sé si valgo, 
sépanlo otras mejores. 

Visto el suave color de los que oran, 
templado el luto entre sonrisa y duelo; 
jcuan pocos dias rien, cuantos lloran 
las flores en el suelo! 

No en bucaros veréisme de coqueta 
o de beldad famosa y endiosada ; 
si en las hojas del libro de un poeta, 
marchita, no olvidada. 

Gala soy de quien otras no ha tenido, 
en alma, no en caudal, favorecida; 
tal busca la mujer su parecido, 
en la flor preferida. 


Si me oyen soy feliz; si me desdefian 
desdichada no soy; no siendo hermosas 
las flores como yo, de lo que suefian 
viven y son dichosas. 

Bien hayas tu, Sefior, que nos envias 
rayos de sol y gotas de rocio, 

y de esta sombra hasta tus lumbres guias 
el pensamiento mio. 

Bendito tu, que a la corona erguida 
de triunfo o de placer no me subiste, 

y me dejas medrosa y recogida, 
compafiera del triste.® 


Escalante’s passion for the past, which he calls “esta incurable 
flaqueza mia de partirme lejos del presente y de las realidades inmedi- 
atas de la vida,’ is shown artistically in admiration for ruins and for 
Gothic architecture (and consequent dislike of Renaissance churches, 
frequently expressed), and in ability to reconstruct the drama of his- 
tory. In his esteem of ruins, Escalante proves himself to be a member 


8 Poesias, p. 58. ® Costas y montafas, p. 343. 
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of the noble company of romantic poets who descend from Ossian, 
though they may have read only Byron and Lamartine. Byron’s fa- 
mous lines on the ruins of the Roman Colosseum make an interesting 
contrast with Escalante’s imaginative reconstruction of the edifice, 
which is found in his Del Ebro al Tiber. 


¢ Habra sido jamas tan imponente el Coliseo en su estado de conserva- 
cién perfecta, en su tiempo de vida y de esplendidor, como lo es ahora, 
decrépito, moribundo, y llevando de siglo en siglo su larga agonia y lenta 
destrucci6én como la pena de las abominaciones de que fué instrumento ? 

Imposible, imposible que, abandonado el pensamiento a la influencia del 
sitio, no llegue un momento a levantar la ruina, a restituirla su forma 
acabada, su esplendor pristino, y, poblando las vastas graderias, reproduzca 
fantasticamente el espéctaculo grandioso de las fiestas imperiales. 

Desaparecieron las tinieblas, ces6 el silencio: la ardiente claridad del 
mediodia envuelve cielo y tierra, y los aires se agitan y conmueven al 
gigantesco rumor de los romanos congregados en el anfiteatro. 

La luz espléndida del sol cae sobre el circo y lo llena y lo inunda ... 


The whole passage occupies several pages of brilliant prose. It is 
interesting to note that Escalante chose a daylight scene. Was this in 
deliberate antithesis to Byron? The fact is, however, that with all his 
romanticism and melancholy, Escalante never mentions the moon. 
The stars only give beauty to the night. Perhaps “the romantic and 
melancholy moon” of which the older generation of Spanish romantic 
poets delighted to sing seemed a worn-out topic. 

Escalante was fond of reviving memories of dead generations, 
which, as he said, 


yacen pegadas a las reliquias de los edificios, a los accidentes del paisaje, 
las cuales, tomando forma, transfiguradas en pasiones y en caracteres, en 
acciones y palabras, en rasgos de seres sofiados pero sofiados conforme al 
troquel y manera de los positivos y existentes, me sirven para figurarme 
la vida de épocas pasadas e irrevocablemente extinguidas.° 


This predilection is disciplined by profound erudition and the im- 
partial judgment of the true historian, however. Escalante documents 
scrupulously every passage which demands it, and this even in Ave 
maris stella, the plot of which turns on a bit of montafiés history, 
faithfully followed from existing documents. This taste accounts for 
the material in much of Escalante’s work: the travel books abound in 
historic souvenirs, Costas y montafias is a treasure of forgotten scenes 


10 La Ilustracién Espaiiola y Americana, “El Veredero,” 1873. 
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rescued by Escalante from musty archives of churches and “casas 
solariegas,” and there are many poems to historical characters, such 
as Juana la Loca, Catalina de Aragon, Juan de la Cosa. Escalante’s 
sense of the poetry of legend relieves the history of possible aridity, 
while his feeling for the artistic value of customs gives us capital pic- 
tures of the jdndalo, the indiano, a mule deal in Seville, the fish-auction 
of Castro-Urdiales, all too long to cite here. 

Patriotism, love for Spain and especially for his own province, is 
such a living force in Escalante that it colors all his thoughts and per- 
vades all his work. Mountain landscapes recall his own dear Canta- 
brian highlands ; the voice of the sea always turns his thoughts to his 
own shore. As a mother is always beautiful to her child, so, he says, is 
a man’s patria always beautiful to him, its horizons never monotonous, 
its soil sacred, and its sky sublime. His patriotism meant loyalty to 
his sovereign, and no mention occurs in his work of the violent political 
changes to which he must have been an eyewitness before his retire- 
ment from the Capital, nor would he talk to his children of his life in 
Madrid. Costas y montafias was written “to satisfy the sacred debt 
which every man contracts at birth with the soil that cradled him, that 
of using in its service the best part of his mind.”™ 

A native tendency to melancholy, accentuated in Escalante’s youth 
by the conventional Romanticism still extant in Madrid in the 1850’s, 
was tempered by a genuine and deep religious sentiment which saved 
him from pessimism and taught the lesson of courageous struggle and 
incessant effort. To his serious soul, life and pain are inseparable, but 
victory is to the spirit that accepts discipline. The lesson of Ave maris 
stella is a practical Christianity, and the religious poems of his later 
years, among the best in Spanish, breathe the serene piety of a tranquil 
soul. A good specimen of the religious poems is the sonnet, “Al Cristo 
de mi cabecera,” found among his papers and published a few days 
after his death: 

Tu velas en la Cruz, donde clavado 
te deja y vergonzoso y dolorido, 
mas que el odio de un pueblo fementido, 
la pesadumbre inmensa del pecado. 

Tua velas en la Cruz, y descuidado 
duerme a tus pies mi espiritu rendido 
en brazos del silencio y del olvido, 
de un suefio en otro suefio transportado. 


11 Costas y montaias, p. 15. 
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No sabe si hallara cuando despierte 
los dolores y halagos de la vida 
o el juicio y residencia de la muerte. 
Si tu, Sefior, le compadeces, cuida 
de hacerle amar tu hora, la de verte, 
si esperada quizas, siempre temida.!? 


Escalante’s books are not to be picked up to fill a brief, idle mo- 
ment. His substantial prose exacts attention from the reader, often 
yielding its full flavor only on a second reading. Never frivolous, 
rarely humorous, it is marked by gravity and maturity. Escalante 
made a cult of his art, and the form of his writings preoccupied him as 
much as their content. An omnivorous reader in many tongues, he 
delighted in purity of style, and polished, revised, and re-polished his 
own compositions, attaining an elegant and sonorous style in which 
the grace and perfection of the language make a vehicle admirably 
suited to its substantial content. His very rich lexicon is full of Latin- 
isms, free from Gallicisms, typically Castilian. His few regional terms 
are defined in notes. The language, even in prose, is poetical, more 
musical than graphic, with more appeal to the ear than to the eye. 
Characteristic are long complex sentences and involved syntax, slightly 
tending to conceptism, all of which sets on the prose a marked stamp 
as of the Spanish of the Golden Age. 

The passages previously cited exemplify these typical qualities of 
Escalante’s style, but one more is added as a happy combination of the 
picturesque and the sonorous. It is part of the description of a sailboat 
race in En la Playa: 


Un barco a la vela es un ser vivo, dotado de voluntad, capaz de accién 
y movimiento. Aunque a su bordo se divisen criaturas humanas, es como 
si no estuvieran; el barco es alli un ente animado, sensible, gallardo, atre- 
vido, que lucha, que sufre, que sortea la ola o la domina, que obedece al 
viento o se hace servir por él. 

i No le habéis visto alguna vez quieto, enfilando a ese enemigo terrible 
© propicio aliado suyo, trapeandole las velas como le tiemblan los ijares 
al generoso caballo enfrente del toro cuyo mayor poder y aventajadas 
armas reconoce? Parece que medita el golpe o el reparo, que pesa y mide 
los brios y poder del adversario, y estudia los caminos de evitar su ciega 
acometida primera, para tomarle de revés y hacerle cautivo y suyo. De 
pronto hunde el afilado tajamar en las aguas, levantase luego, inclinando 
de bolina su airosa arboladura vestida de blanca lona, toma andar, hace 


12 Poesias, p. 131. 
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hervir las primeras espumas a lo largo del casco, y en marcha. Habilmente 
sorprendido el viento, entra a henchir las anchas velas, dentro de cuyos 
redondos senos pesa sin encontrar salida; el mastil se dobla y cruje al 
franco empuje, las libres rafagas pasan silbando por la jarcia en busca de 
velas que henchir, las aguas bullen rasgadas, se aprietan a uno y otro 
costado gimiendo, y unidas de nuevo por la popa, vuélvense a encontrar 
y se cuentan sus reciprocas aventuras y separacién, haciendo rizada y 
murmuradora estela al barco, el cual, cabeceando altivo partiendo el filo de 
las olas que le embisten, va cruzando su camino como rauda exhalacién, 
cuyo vuelo humilla el de las incansables alas del aguila marina.'* 


Escalante’s influence may be seen in the gentle melancholy and 
simplicity of form of the verses of Luis Barreda, José Maria de 
Aguirre, Fernando Segura, José Montero, Enrique Menéndez Pelayo 
(brother of the critic), and Concha Espina. Something of his prose 
lives on in the pages of Ricardo Leon, who describes Ave maris stella 
as “libro que leo con frecuencia para aprender el castellano,” and 
again acknowledges his debt to the great trio of Santander in these 
words : 

En las obras de Pereda y Escalante, en las del maestro Menéndez 
Pelayo, antes que en las clasicas del siglo de oro, aprendi a gustar el deleite 
y hermosura de la lengua maternal. 


Heten S. NICHOLSON 
UNIVERSITY OF ARIZONA 


18 En la Playa, p. 125. 














GONGORA’S USE OF PROVERBS 


True to Spanish literary tradition in its fondness for popular lore 
and proverbs, Gongora interspersed throughout his poems these bits 
of homely wisdom and philosophy. Among his earlier poems we notice 
that this tendency was expressed by glosses on themes of a pro- 
verbial nature. Such, for example, are the poems built around the 
following refrains, verses that have already entered into the common 
stock of a Spaniard’s literary inheritance and become almost anony- 


mous: 


Que se nos va la Pascua, mocas 
que se nos va la Pascua. (Sonnet No. 29) 


I vame tanto mejor 
quanto va de cuerdo a loco. (No. 83) 


Cada vno estornuda 
como Dios le aiuda. (No. 102) 


Los dineros del Sacristan 
cantando se vienen, i cantando se van. (No. 122) 


Alla daras, raio 
en cas de Tamaio. (No. 123) 


Dineros son calidad; 
verdad. 

Mas ama quien mas suspira; 
mentira. (No. 126) 


Trepan los Gitanos 
i bailan ellas, 
otro nudo a la bolsa 
mientras que trepan. (No. 160) 


Furthermore, we find that in this earlier period references are of 
such directness and clarity as the following sage observation concern- 
ing wise men who take warning from the experience of fools: 


Haganse tontos cenigas, 

que con cenicgas de tontos 

discretos cuelan sus pafios, 

manchados, pero no rotos. (No. 83, ll. 33-36) 
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Similarly, the faux pas incurred by the person mentioning the rope in 
the house of the condemned man! is referred to in No. 107: 


Que en casa de condenado 


suena mal cuerda i garrote, 


and the well-known proverb “Jr por lana y volver trasquilado”* is 
clearly seen in No, 191: 


I quica viemos por lana 
i nos trasquilara el fuego. 


Sonnet No. 170, accompanying the poet’s presentation to the Marquise 
of Ayamonte of certain stones of magic power, likewise contains an 
easily understood reference to the adage “tirar la piedra y esconder 
la mano,’””* said of those who under cover of friendship secretly work 
the harm of others: 


Corona de Aiamonte, honor del dia, 
estas piedras que dio vn enfermo a vn sano 
oi os tiro, mas no escondo la mano, 
porque no digan que es Cordouesia. 


The familiar adage “de tal palo tal astilla” (“chip of the old 
block”), however, is not so easily recognized in No. 227, lines 51-56, 
where we have the genesis of an offspring thus metaphorically de- 
scribed : 

Que a su muger le dé el palo 
vn marido, i sude yo, 
pagandole ella en madera 
lo que el en lefia le did, 
charidades escusadas, 

mia fe, son. 


Another humorous-satirical poem (No. 201) describes the poet’s 
chagrin at the reception accorded him by a lady of Cuenca, previously 
recommended to him by a mutual friend in Madrid. The occasion of 


1 Covarrubias, Tesoro de la lengua castellana, Art., soga: “En casa del ahor- 
cado no mientes la soga. Indiscrecion es traerles a la memoria a los lastimados 
de alguna injuria o afrenta cosas que les refresquen las llagas.” 

2 [bid., Art., lana: “Ir por lana y bolver tresquilado, quando uno piensa que 
ha de venir ganancioso de alguna jornada y trato y buelve con perdida.” 

8 Jbid., Art., esconder: “tirar la piedra, y esconder la mano, quando alguno 
dissimuladamente, haze dafio a otro de secreto, y en publico se muestra muy de 
su parte.” 
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the sonnet, explained by a note in the Chacon manuscript,* concerns 
the experience of the poet when he was finally permitted to call on the 
lady, and his disappointing entertainment by her two very homely 
maids. In the most biting sarcasm Gongora refers to these maids as 
monkeys, and, ending the sonnet with the proverb “Hecha es Cuenca 
para ciegos,”* he gives to the allusion a new interpretation (that Cuenca 
must indeed be made for the blind since the sights witnessed by him 
are so horrible) : 


Vn papagaio os dexaré, sefiora, 

(pues ia tan mal se corresponde a ruegos 
i a cartas de sefioras principales), 

que os repita el parlero cada hora, 

como es ia mejor Cuenca para ciegos, 
auiendose de veer fieregas tales. 


Gongora’s famous tercetos on the disillusionment of court life con- 
tain an ingenious reference to the Spanish adage “al enemigo la puente 
de plata.”*® With his customary fondness for sustained metaphors and 
puns, the poet likens his muse to a musical instrument with stops of 
gold, pegs of ivory, and a bridge of silver. Then, punning on the 
double meaning of puente de plata and fuga (as musical terms and in 
their literal acceptation), he states that his flight from Court is occa- 
sioned by the disfavor of certain scornful courtiers : 


La lisonja, con todo, i la mentira, 

(modernas Musas del Aonio choro), 

las cuerdas le rogaron a mi lyra. 

Valié por dicha al lefio mio canoro 

(si puede ser canoro lefio mio), 

clauijas de marfil o trastes de oro? 

Sequedad le ha tratado como a rio; 

puente de plata fue que hico alguno 

a mi fuga, quica de su desuio. (No. 203, ll. 43-51) 


4 Obras poéticas de D. Luis de Géngora, 1, 302: “Fue D. Luis a Cuenca, 
auiendo escrito vna Sefiora de Madrid a otra de aquella Ciudad, pidiendola le 
festejasse : el agasajo que le hico, vna vez solo que se dejé visitar, fue hacer que 
saliesen a entretenerle dos criadas suias mui feas.” 

5 Covarrubias, op. cit., Art., Cuenca: “Esta sentada en vn collado aspero y 
empinado ... las calles son angostas y agrias y por muy pocas pueden subir 
carros, y los que suben van reventando las bestias .. Hecha es Cuenca para 
ciegos; dizese ironicamente por el cuidado con que se deve andar por ella; 
especialmente si es Invierno, y estan eladas las calles.” 


6 Ibid., Art., puente: “Al enemigo que se retira la puente de plata.” 
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As we progress in this study of Géngora’s use of proverbs, we see 
unfolded before us much the same method of heightening the effect 
by subtlety and complexity as that which characterized his treatment 
of other figures ; for the poet, striving to amuse his friends with the 
readiness and ingenuity of his wit, and seeking admiration by an ele- 
vated style, gave free rein to his humor as well as his imagination and 
engaged in all sorts of verbal and rhetorical exercises. Thus, we see 
him amusing his friends at Court by poking fun at the Count of Villa- 
flor, who had delayed in paying a debt of honor. The Chacén manu- 
script makes clear the occasion of the sonnet by the title: “Tardan- 
dose el Conde de Villaflor en bolver a Don Luis vnos dineros que le 
auia prestado en el juego.”” A note by the same zealous Chacon gives 
further information concerning the poem: 


Falté el Conde de casa de D. Luis algunos dias, i fuese en casa del 
Marques de Cherela, donde tambien se jugaba; i aunque solia hacer esto 
algunas veces, quiso Don Luis, por burlarse con el, atribuir esta a su 
emprestito.® 


A second note stating that the major-domo of the Count, whose busi- 
ness it was to pay his master’s debts, was named Santa Maria® makes 
clear the last lines of the sonnet, where we find a direct reference to 
the adage “a los bobos se aparece Santa Maria’ :*° 


Bobo he sido en prestarle mi dinero. 
Bien que si los refranes salen ciertos, 
quanto mas bobo he sido, mas espero 
se me aparecera Sancta Maria. 


7 Obras poéticas de D. Luis de Géngora, II, 351. 8 Ibid. 


® Jbid.: “Llamauase Sancta Maria vn criado del Conde de Villaflor, por 
cuia mano pagaua todo lo que deuia del juego.” 


10 Salcedo Coronel in his valuable edition, Obras de D. Luis de Géngora 
(Madrid, 1645), gives much the same explanation concerning this sonnet : 

“Escribié este soneto habiendo prestado a cierto Conde amigo suyo unos 
reales de a ocho Segovianos, para feriar un lebrel, el qual no solamente no se 
los pagé en muchos dias; pero dejé de ir a su casa, donde se juntaban a con- 
versacion, y se fué a jugar a la del Marqués de Charela. Refiere el suceso, no 
desesperando de todo punto de la paga, por mano de un mayordomo que tenia, 
llamado fulano de Santa Maria, alentado del adagio espafiol, que dize, que a los 
bobos se aparece Santa Maria, respeto de haberlo el sido en prestarle su dinero.” 

See also Covarrubias, op. cit., Art., bobo: “a los bobos se aparece la Virgen 
Maria. Esto es muy mal dicho en el sentido que el vulgo lo toma, que es quando 
a vna persona poco actiua, y encogida le sucede vna buena fortuna, sin que la 


busque.” 
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A similar sonnet (No. 436) rebukes one Vicente de Sancta Anna 
for coming uninvited to dine at the house of the poet and of other 
acquaintances. The opening lines contain an allusion to the popular 
saying “a ganas de comer convite cordobés,” explained by Salcedo 
Coronel as follows: 


Alude a lo que en ofensa de la liberalidad Cordobesa ha introduzido 
el vulgo en el adagio comun. Dijose convite cordobés, el que suele hacer 
cuando alguna persona entra en ocasion que se esta comiendo, y le dizen: 
Ya habra v. m. comido, o no querra v. m. comer, con que le excluyen de lo 
mismo que parece que le ofrecen. 


The Count of Villamediana’s departure to Naples, accompanying 
the Duke of Alba, is the occasion of a sonnet (No. 379) unusually 
rich in popular lore. According to Salcedo Coronel, these noblemen, 
when unable to take the poet with them, promised to arrange a benefice 
for him later. The sonnet reflects the poet’s keen disappointment, 
though as can be readily seen the tone is jesting throughout : 


El Conde mi sefior se va a Napoles 

con el gran Duque. Principes, a Dio; 
de acemilas de haia no me fio, 

fanales sean sus ojos o faroles. 

Los mas carirredondos gyrasoles 
imitara siguiendoos mi aluedrio, 

i en vuestra ausencia, en el puchero™ mio 
sera vn torrezno la Alua entre las coles. 
En sus bracos Partenope festiua 

de aplausos coronado Castilnouo, 

en clarines de poluora os reciba; 

de las orejas io teniendo al lobo, 
incluso esperaré en qualque missiua 
beneficio tan simple, que sea bobo. 


Our first proverbial allusion in the sonnet is found in the second 
quatrain and goes back to the adage “no es sino el Alba que anda entre 
las coles,” explained thus by Covarrubias: 


Este proverbio nacio de vna muger de vn hortelano simple, que al reir 
del alva sintié ruido, y le parecié persona que iba a gatas, por entre las 
bergas. La muger le assegur6, que era el viento fresco de la mafiana, que 
meneaua las coles. Aplicase 4 ciertas ocasiones, quando vno tibiamente 
duda en lo que no le esta bien aueriguar si es verdad. 


11 Salcedo Coronel, op. cit.: “Otros leen, en el puchero mio en lugar de 
proverbio.” 
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The poet, then, punning on the double meaning of Alba (“Dawn” and 
the title of the Duke), humorously states that during the absence of the 
Duke there will be no “Dawn” (Alba) among his cabbage (daily 
stew ). 

Continuing the sonnet, Gongora avails himself of the Latin proverb 
“lupum auribus tenere” (“to have a wolf by the ears’’), said of a per- 
son who is in a situation of doubt and difficulty and who is unable to 
hold on and afraid to let go. The poem then ends with the poet’s state- 
ment that he will await a letter containing a remunerative benefice. 
This last remark serves to introduce an adroit allusion to an adage, 
together with a pun on the word simples, both of which figures might 
prove unintelligible were it not for Salcedo Coronel’s commentary™ 
and Covarrubias’ definition.** 

Many proverbs employed by Gongora are of Latin origin, and, as 
has been pointed out elsewhere by the present writer,’* go back to 
similar poetic usages in the writing of the classics. The favorite one 
of these is the allusion to the serpent which lies hidden among flowers, 
“latet anguis in herba,” employed by Virgil in his Eclogues (III, 93) 
and elaborated by Gongora in Soledad primera (ll. 743-49). 

In view of the fact that Gongora intensified all rhetorical devices 
in his Soledades, it is not surprising that two of the most recondite al- 
lusions to proverbs employed by him should be found in these poems. 
The first one goes back to the Latin “nodum in scyrpo quaerere”’ 
(“buscar nudos en el junco”’) and is found in Soledad segunda 
(ll. 230-35). 

Three girls who are busily engaged in knotting hemp for fish nets 
are called by their father to meet the protagonist of the poem. They 
step from behind waving reeds, hanging their nets on these as they 
pass. After this description the poet inserts a bit of subtle speculation 
that is quite unrelated to his subject, and states that by hanging these 
hemp knots on the reeds the girls will belie the proverb, for now the 
wind may some day find knots among the reeds: 


12 Op. cit.: “Esperaré dentro de alguna carta algun beneficio tan simple, que 
sea bobo, esto es acomodado. Alude al adagio espafiol que dize el bobo de Coria, 
por alguno que tenia mucha comodidad.” 


13 Op. cit., Art., Coria: “Suelen dezir el bobo de Coria, y no hallo origen 
deste modo de hablar, solo me persuado que deuia ser discreto encubierto, porque 
se acomoda 4 los que debaxo de simplicidad, y llaneza tratan de su provecho.” 


14 The Metaphors of Luis de Géngora (University of Pennsylvania Press, 
Philadelphia, 1933), pp. 39-41. 
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La vista saltearon poco menos 

de el huesped admirado 
las no liquidas perlas, que al momento 
a los corteses juncos, porque el viento 
nudos les halle vn dia bien que agenos, 
el cafiamo remiten anudado. 


The second allusion referred to is that contained in a passage 
farther along, where we see woven together in a complicated pattern 
various figures of speech—metaphor, mythological allusion, fabulous 
natural history, popular lore, and hyperbole. An enormous band of 
ravens flies across the sky, obscuring the sun and causing an owl (the 
accuser of Proserpina) to try his wings in the apparent night. The 
ravens hasten to pounce upon him, jealous of his golden eyes, not be- 
cause they are by nature ungrateful birds (thus contradicting the 
Spanish proverb “cria cuervos y te sacardén los ojos”), but because 
they are greedy for gold. So greatly are they attracted by eyes that 
they would dare to soar as high as the stars only to reach the eyes of 
heaven : 


Negra de cueruas suma 

infamé la verdura con su pluma, 
con su numero el Sol. En sombra tanta 
alas despleg6é Ascalapho prolixas, 

verde poso occupando, 

que de cesped ia blando, 
iaspe le han hecho duro blancas guijas. 
Mas tardé en desplegar sus plumas graues 
el deforme fiscal de Proserpina, 
que en desatarse, al polo ia vezina, 
la dissonante niebla de las aues ; 
diez a diez se calaron, ciento a ciento, 
al oro intuitiuo, inuidiado 

deste genero alado, 
si como ingrato no, como auariento, 
que a las estrellas oi del firmamento 

se atreuiera su buelo 

en quanto ojos del cielo. (Il. 884-900) 


Thus we see that Gongora, though especially fond of incorporating 
these bits of sententious wisdom in his humorous-satirical poems, 
thought nothing of including them likewise in his most pretentious 
works. To be sure, however, these references, like all other figures 
employed by him, became more subtle and involved as he progressed 
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in his efforts to rival the masterpieces of the ancients. It is not surpris- 
ing, then, to find some very elusive allusions to proverbs in his 
Soledades, though the poet at such times incurred the danger of les- 
sening the beauty of his imagery by bordering upon the comical and 
the grotesque. It was against similar flights that the eminent Pedro de 
Valencia wrote, when asked by the poet for a criticism of his poems: 


Siendo tan lindo i tan alto este poema de las Soledades, no sufro que se 
afee en nada ni se abata con estas gracias o burlas que pertenescian mas a 
las otras poesias que v. m. solia ludere en otra edad.*® 


We have tried to demonstrate, however, that such allusions, though 
subject to condemnation by Pedro de Valencia, form an integral part 
of Gongoristic verse. Able as he was to perceive incongruities even in 
serious situations, and to phrase them in unexpected and ingenious 
manner, Gongora followed the same procedure in referring to proverbs 
as he did when discovering analogies before unnoticed and creating 
new figures. In his later poems, then, his treatment of proverbs rep- 
resents the same stage in development as that which gave to us his 
most felicitous metaphors. 

Eunice JorNer GATES 


Texas TECHNOLOGICAL COLLEGE 
LuspsBock, TEXAS 


15 Obras poéticas, III, 263. 











THE “DISCOVERY” OF LOS DE ABAJO 


The novel plays a relatively unimportant rdle in the development 
of Spanish-American letters of the nineteenth century. Patriotic 
verse and combative prose were the inevitable products of the long 
struggle for independence, first from Spain and later from local 
tyranny. Oppression, revolt, and exile—such was the normal stream 
of life in those turbulent, chaotic days, and few were the literati who 
found the place and the peace to commune serenely with the muse. 
With the possible exceptions of Isaac’s Maria and Mera’s Cumandé, 
both of which borrowed heavily from their European predecessors of 
over a generation before, the more laudable prose works of the century 
had been inspired by a passionate zeal to expose and to condemn ex- 
isting political and social conditions. One need but recall such works 
as Lizardi’s El Periquillo Sarniento, Sarmiento’s Facundo, Blest 
Gana’s Martin Rivas, and Marmol’s Amalia to realize that artistic per- 
fection was the least of the aims of any one of these writers. Patriots, 
political exiles, essayists, pamphleteers, rather than novelists. With 
the turn of the century, however, there appeared on the literary horizon 
young men who were to cultivate and to exalt the novel to the position 
it now holds in Spanish-American literature. Argentina gave us La 
Maestra Normal of Manuel Galvez, Los Caranchos de “La Florida” 
of Benito Lynch, and the classic of the Pampa, Don Segundo Sombra 
of Gitiraldes. Colombia may well rest content with La vorégine—the 
sole novel of her ill-starred son, José Eustasio Rivera. Venezuela 
points with righteous pride to Dowia Barbara of Gallegos. And Mexico 
added to this formidable list of truly representative novels, redolent 
of the Spanish New World spirit and graphically descriptive of the 
manners and customs of America Hispana, its most powerful story of 
the Revolution, Azuela’s Los de abajo. 

The spectacular success of Los de abajo focused world attention 
on its author, and great was the general surprise to learn that Mariano 
Azuela was by profession a modest doctor practicing in one of the 
humbler quarters of the Mexican Capital and writing but in his leisure 
moments, and that he had already published a goodly number of prose 
works. New editions of his earlier publications were soon in demand ; 
he was discovered to have written several excellent novels of revolu- 
tion-torn Mexico. His Mala Yerba, published in Guadalajara years 
before, was preferred by many to his more popular Los de abajo, and 
in 1932 was translated into English by Anita Brenner under the title 
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of Marcela and shortly after into French by Mathilde Pomés as Mau- 
vaise graine. Bewildered, and yet naively pleased with the belated 
glory that has lightened the gathering years, the reticent author is 
now besieged from every quarter of the globe for further translation 
rights, for new editions, and for critical information on his life and 
works. 

As one examines the bibliography of Los de abajo," he finds that the 
novel had been published ten years before it commanded sufficient at- 
tention to warrant new editions. It is true that there were two print- 
ings before this, those of 1917 and 1920, but these were very limited 
editions and failed to attract any widespread interest. Then suddenly 
—and wonder of wonders!—E/ Universal Ilustrado, in January of 
1925, offers the novel in five installments, which publication was fol- 
lowed by no less than six more in the Spanish-speaking world and by 
translations in English, French, German, Japanese, and Serbian and 
by others, soon to appear, in Russian, Yiddish, and Italian. How can 
one explain the sudden success of a novel that in ten years had been 
read by but a handful of people and whose author was practically un- 
known in his own country? What induced the sales-seeking El Umi- 
versal Ilustrado to publish Los de abajo in its popular La Novela 
Semanal? Who was responsible, and under what circumstances, for 
the discovery of Mexico’s outstanding novelist of the Revolution? To 
whom is due, in no small degree, the fame that is crowning Mariano 
Azuela’s later years of writing? 

Carleton Beals, in the preface to the English translation by E. 
Munguia, Jr. (New York, 1929), does not attempt to explain why 
Los de abajo “suddenly attracted the attention of the entire Spanish- 


1 Los de abajo, El Paso, Texas, in El Paso del Norte, 1916; Los de abajo, 
Tampico, in El Mundo, 1917; Los de abajo, México, in Razaster, 1920; Los de 
abajo, México, in El Universal Ilustrado, 1925; Los de abajo, Jalapa, in Ediciones 
del Gobierno de Vera Cruz, 1927; Los de abajo, Madrid, in Biblos, 1927; Los de 
abajo, Madrid, in Biblos—Coleccién Imdégen, 1927; Los de abajo, Buenos Aires, 
in Vanguardia, 1928; Los de abajo, Madrid, Espasa Calpe, 1930; Los de abajo, 
Santiago de Chile, in Zig-Zag, 1930. Translations: L’Owragan, by J. and J. 
Maurin, Paris, in Monde, 1928; The Under Dogs, by E. Munguia, Jr., with 
preface by Carleton Beals, New York, Brentano’s, 1929; The Under Dogs, by 
E. Munguia, Jr., with preface by Carleton Beals, London, Jonathan Cape, 1930; 
Ceux d’en bas, by J. and J. Maurin, with preface by Valery Larbaud, Paris, J. O. 
Fourcade, 1930; Die Rotte, Giessen, Kind & Bucher Verlag, 1930; Oni Sa Dna, 
by Dr. Zoran Ninie, Zagreb, Czechoslovakia, Obzor, 1933; (Los de abajo), Jap- 
anese version by Tamiji Kitagawa, for Mexico Shimpo, n.d. 
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speaking world, ten years after it was first published”; but he adds 
that when it did, “the Mexican literati looked around in surprise.” If 
Mr. Beals may be pardoned the freedom with which he indulges in 
mathematical calculations in making the statement “ten years after it 
was first published,” his assertion that Mexico’s men of letters were 
entirely ignorant of Azuela and of his novel should not be passed up 
unchallenged. Mexican literati were not surprised when Azuela’s 
novel took its rightful place among the great prose works of Spanish 
America. Approximately three years before the date given by Beals, 
Azuela was recognized overnight as one of Mexico’s foremost novel- 
ists, and Los de abajo was hailed as “la gran sensacién literaria del 
momento.” To the following interesting occurrence may be attributed 
largely the reputation that Azuela now enjoys. 

Toward the close of the year 1924, literary men began to ask them- 
selves what they had accomplished in the realm of poetry, the drama, 
and the novel that might stand the acid test of time. One of the more 
prominent issues of the day was thus set forth in the title of an article 
by José Corral Rigan,? “La influencia de la revolucién en nuestra 
literatura.”* Obviously the writer knew little of Azuela and much 
less of his works. He makes the following statement: “Los escritores 
de la revolucién no son los que estuvieron con la revoluctén.” And 
then to substantiate his point, he adds: 


La revolucién tiene un gran pintor: Diego Rivera. Un gran poeta: Maples 
Arce. Un futuro gran novelista: Mariano Azuela, cuando escriba la 
novela de la revolucién.* 


This but two months before Los de abajo was to be proclaimed the 
outstanding literary achievement of the Revolution! 

It was not until one month later, however, that the real challenge 
was issued to the younger generation of writers, and by none other 
than one of the most promising of that very group. Julio Jiménez 
Rueda did not mince words in the article he submitted to EJ Universal 
for December 20, 1924, entitled “El afeminamiento en la literatura 
mexicana.” After pointing out what everyone knows, “que nuestra 


2 Francisco Monterde G. I. informs me that José Corral Rigan was a pseudo- 
nym used interchangeably by three newspapermen of that period—Ortega, Carlos 
Noriega Hope, and Arqueles Vela. 


3 El Universal Ilustrado, November 20, 1924. 
* The italics are mine. 
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vida intelectual ha sido siempre artificial y vana,” he adds that those 
writers who came before, however, and who were successively Parnas- 
sians, Symbolists, Naturalists, had at least 


chispazos de genio, pasiones turbulentas, aciertos indudables y frecuentes 
y ponian en la obra un no sé qué: gracia, comprensién de la naturaleza 
circundante, amor, elegancia, pensamiento original que la distinguia del 
modelo que imitaba... Pero hoy... hasta el tipo del hombre que piensa 
ha degenerado. Ya no somos gallardos, altivos, toscos .. Es que ahora 
suele encontrarse el éxito, mas que en los puntos de la pluma, en las com- 
plicadas artes del tocador. 


He regrets that in the years to come those who study contemporary 
Mexican literature will have the feeling that they are face to face with 
“un simpético bordado rococo.” And, he laments, “eso en tiempos en 
que la tragedia ha soplado tan de cerca!” Why does the new Mexico 
not find expression in the literature of the day? Why do Mexican 
literati continue to write from their towers of ivory? Why have not 
they, like the writers of revolutionary Russia, created “una obra de 
combate” in which Mexico may appear “agitada, revuelta, en plena 
locura creadora, en accién constante, pueblo de perfiles netos, colorido, 
brillante y trégico, masculino en toda la acepcion de la palabra.” How 
strange that in fourteen years of revolutionary strife 


no haya aparecido la obra poética, narrativa o tragica que sea compendio 
y cifra de las agitaciones del pueblo en todo ese periodo de cruenta guerra 
civil, apasionada pugna de intereses. ... El pueblo ha arrastrado su miseria 
ante nosotros sin merecer tan siquiera un breve instante de contemplacién. 


It was not to be expected that so stinging an attack and such a pes- 
simistic, disconsolate picture of contemporary literature and writers 
was to be passed by unheeded. In spite of a very apparent leaning 
toward the literary past of Spain and of Mexico, Julio Jiménez Rueda 
could not possibly have entertained such a gloomy outlook of the litera- 
ture of a decade ago. In all probability he painted the canvas in such 
drab tones so that it might serve to goad and to stimulate a healthy 
reaction among the literati themselves and create a lively interest in 
the general public. If such was his secret wish, then it was realized 
beyond his fondest hope, for it supplied the tinder for a literary feud 
that lasted for several months and not the least of whose fruits was 
the discovery of Azuela and his best-known novel. The spark was 
administered by a young colleague of Jiménez Rueda, who, patiently 
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biding his time in the hopes that someone would answer the challenge, 
could finally refrain no longer from stoutly affirming “ante el publico 
de México y de la América de habla espaiiola que existe en la actualidad 
una literatura mexicana viril que sdlo necesita, para ser conocida por 
todos, de una difusién efectiva.’”*® 

Francisco Monterde G. I. was in accord with Jiménez Rueda “en 
que faltan literatos de renombre” ; but, he contended, “eso se debe, 
principalmente, a la falta paralela de criticos,” a statement that drew 
caustic comments from the pen of Victoriano Salado Alvarez, who 
wittily interpreted the remark—‘“la falta de literatos se debe a la 
falta de criticos.”* Monterde ably proved his point, however, by citing 
the case of Mariano Azuela: 


Podria sefialar entre los novelistas apenas conocidos — y que merecen 
serlo—a Mariano Azuela. Quien busque el reflejo fiel de la hoguera de 
nuestras ultimas revoluciones tiene que acudir a sus paginas. Por Los 
de abajo y otras novelas, puede figurar a la cabeza de esos escritores mal 
conocidos, por deficiencias editoriales — é1 mismo edita sus obras en im- 
prentas econémicas, para obsequiarlas—, que serian populares y renom- 
brados si sus obras se hallaran, bien impresas, en ediciones modernas, en 
todas las librerias, y convenientemente administradas por agentes, en los 
Estados. ; Quién conoce a Mariano Azuela, fuera de unos cuantos literatos 
amigos suyos? Y sin embargo es el novelista mexicano de la revolucién, 
el que echa de menos Jiménez Rueda, en la primera parte de su articulo. 


Thus was the novel Los de abajo and the name of Mariano Azuela 
brought, for the first time, to the attention of an interested Mexican 
reading public. And the literary quarrel, that soon attracted combat- 
ants from every quarter, served admirably in keeping all eyes focused 
on “the Mexican novelist of the Revolution.” 

Victoriano Salado Alvarez now entered the lists for Excelsior and 
came to the defense of Jiménez Rueda, asserting that “no hay litera- 
tura nueva y que la que hay no es mexicana ... y a veces ni siquiera 
literatura.”" Far more important, however, is his very definite con- 
tribution toward keeping the public interested in Los de abajo by de- 
claring that although he has read several of Azuela’s short stories he 
has never read the novel cited by Monterde, which, he adds, “segtun 


5 Francisco Monterde G. L., “;Existe una literatura mexicana viril?” El 
Universal, December 25, 1924. 


6“; Existe una literatura mexicana moderna?” Excelsior, January 12, 1925. 
7 Ibid. 
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parece, es una curiosidad bibliografica.” He heaps fuel on the mount- 
ing flames by taunting his adversary with the following gibe: 


Sostener que no hay literatos porque no hay criticos, seria lo mismo que 
atribuir el que los nifios nazcan sin pies a que no hay zapateros como 
Herman que calcen con todo primor a los infantes. 


To which Monterde replies that when he spoke of the paucity of good 
critics and the need of vital criticism it was with reference to “los 
literatos de renombre—los escritores cuya fama—de existir entre 
nosotros una critica positiva y eficiente—seria continental y tal vez 
mundial,”* adding that it was due to this very fact—“criticos en receso, 
criticos apartados de una actividad constante”—that a well-written 
novel like Los de abajo, representative of an epoch and of a social 
movement, should pass “inadvertida aun para personas tan ilustradas 
como don Victoriano Salado Alvarez.” In another article and in a less 
pessimistic vein regarding contemporary literature, Julio Jiménez 
Rueda confesses that he now knows that Azuela “ha escrito una novela 
representativa de este lapso de agitacién politica y que solamente 
conocen sus familiares y amigos.””® 

El Universal Ilustrado, in its own words “el tinico Semanario 
Nacional capaz de preocuparse periodisticamente por las més altas 
cuestiones del momento,” is quick to capitalize on this interesting 
polémica sustained in the morning papers by three of the Capital’s out- 
standing literary men. In the January 22 and 29 issues it runs, as its 
leading article, a poll on the question “; Existe una literatura mexicana 
moderna?” featuring the replies of such well-known figures as 
Federico Gamboa, Salvador Novo, Enrique Gonzalez Martinez, José 
Vasconcelos, and others. And, of course, it expressly contacts the 
newly discovered novelist for his views on the subject. Azuela’s reply 
could not have been more appropriate, either for the immediate point 
under discussion or as a comeback to those who had so long overlooked 
his work. He merely limited his remarks to an article he had published 
eight or nine years before in answer to a question raised by the Sec- 
retary of Education concerning the future of the Mexican novel. He 
then wrote in part: 


Por lo que se refiere al porvenir de la novela mexicana, poco hay que 
esperar de los literatos de profesién. ;Qué saben ellos de esas enormes 


8 “Criticos en receso y escritores ‘Desesperanzados’,” El Universal, Janu- 
ary 13, 1925. 


® “E] decaimiento de la literatura mexicana,” El Universal, January 17, 1925. 
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palpitaciones del alma nacional que estan sacudiendo en estos mismos 
instantes a nuestra raza? ;Acaso no es en los momentos de suprema 
angustia, cuando el alma del pueblo esta empapada en lagrimas y cho- 
rreando sangre todavia, cuando nuestras lumbreras literarias escriben 
libros que se llaman Senderos ocultos, La hora del Ticiano, El libro del 
loco amor? 


Such was the very pointed charge brought against the old school 
of writers by one who belongs both to the old and to the new. Then, 
in equally convincing terms—and this was written almost a decade 
before !—he indirectly invited them to examine his own novels of the 
Revolution: 


En la estepa de la Rusia se irguiéd al paria de gesto airado y voz de 
trueno que dijera todas las angustias y todos los dolores de su patria. 
De la gleba mexicana se alzara, asi lo esperamos, asi lo deseamos, el que 
venga a desgarrar nuestros oidos, con su grito henchido de todas las 
angustias, de todos los anhelos, de todas las alegrias de nuestra raza. Y 
entonces, hasta entonces tendremos el libro ansiosamente esperado, el que 
nos arrebatemos de las manos para sentir el golpe de maza que anonade, 
el bisturi que abra sin piedad las carnes, el cauterio que las carbonice; el 
libro que llegue hasta los mas reconditos lugares de nuestro suelo como las 
novelas de Emilio Zola en Francia y las de Leén Tolstoi en Rusia. Y sera 
nuestro libro: sangre de nuestra sangre y carne de nuestra carne.?° 


Not a week had passed after Monterde’s memorable article of De- 
cember 25, 1924, in which he asked how many had ever read Azuela’s 
work, before others were beginning to discover that a truly powerful 
novel had been gathering dust in oblivion. As a single instance of this 
growing recognition of Azuela, there is the case of Rafael Lopez, who, 
in discussing the novel for 1925, comments : 


Recuerdo un esfuerzo serio, bien apuntado, pero reducido a doscientos 
ejemplares para los amigos, por la pobreza de nuestro medio: el de Mariano 
Azuela en Los de abajo, lo mas interesante de diez afios a la fecha. 


So immediate and so widespread was the popular demand for Los 
de abajo that El Universal Ilustrado lost no time in availing itself of 
the golden opportunity for another journalistic coup d’état by publish- 
ing the novel in its weekly series. Without previous announcement 
there suddenly appeared in the January 22 number of the magazine a 
full-page advertisement proclaiming the publication of Los de abajo— 


10“; Existe una literatura mexicana moderna?” El Universal Ilustrado, 
January 22, 1925. 
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“La gran sensacién literaria del momento”—in its next issue. The fol- 
lowing day El Universal takes up the cry on almost every page of its 
January 23 number. Four days later the announcement reads: 


Los de abajo — Una Creacién Palpitante de Nuestra Vida — El Uni- 
versal Ilustrado ofrece la Unica Novela de la Revolucién. 


and is illustrated by a sketch that was to be the jacket design for La 
Novela Semanal. The editorial column—‘“La Flecha en el Blanco” — 
of El Universal Ilustrado was dedicated to a short review and criticism 
of Los de abajo the day it appeared in the literary supplement. The 
weekly did not fail to give due credit to its young collaborator, 
Francisco Monterde, for having defended “la personalidad del igno- 
rado médico de provincia, verdadero novelista,” nor hesitate in pointing 
out that, in answer to the overnight curiosity aroused by the polémica, 


entre el publico selecto de México por conocer la obra,... El Universal 
Ilustrado, que vigila atentamente el desenvolvimiento artistico del pais, 
fué quien se propuso, contra viento y marea, mostrar a la nacién la figura 
interesante del Doctor Azuela. 


Thus, in brief, did Los de abajo come into national and, soon after, 
continental and international prominence. And from night till morn- 
ing all Mexico wanted to know who this penetrating, forceful novelist 
was whose name and works were relatively unknown. Interviews were 
eagerly sought by the press. Ortega was there first to maintain the 
lead for El Universal Ilustrado, and he submitted his article, “Azuela 
dijo...,” with a photograph of the novelist, for the January 29 issue— 
the day Los de abajo was offered to the public. Monterde’s challenge 
to the “criticos en receso” brings forth the first serious critical ap- 
proach to the novel from the pen of Eduardo Colin, considered by the 
former “uno de los mejores criticos de la actual generacién.” Three 
days later the same daily publishes “Los de arriba y ‘Los de abajo’” 
by Monterde, an article in which he modestly disclaims sole credit for 
the discovery of a work which he felt would of its own merit and posi- 
tive literary value have been recognized sooner or later anyway. He 
aptly sums up the fruits of the literary quarrel and holds Victoriano 
Salado Alvarez to account for calling Los de abajo “una curiosidad 
bibliograéfica.”™* Then, strange to relate, Salado Alvarez himself inter- 


11 Monterde disproves this charge by citing his own deep interest in Azuela’s 
“Cuadros y Escenas de la Revolucién Mexicana” from his first reading of them 
early in 1920, and his untiring efforts to bring Los de abajo and Azuela’s other 
novels to the attention of the critics. He was, at the time of his personal discovery 
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views Mariano Azuela—whom he had heretofore known “mediante 
cartas”—and publishes in the February 4 issue of Excelsior an article 
on “Las obras del Doctor Azuela.” It is a curious admixture of re- 
served praise, as if in atonement for not having proclaimed Azuela’s 
“dotes indudables de novelista,” and of petty censure, as when, after 
admitting that the novelist’s scenes of ranch life at Cafién and his 
descriptions of Mayahua and of Juchipila “estén chorreando realidad 
y vida,” he writes, 


Sus obras no estan bien escritas; no sdlo tienen concordancias gallegas, 
inutiles repeticiones, faltas garrafales de estilo; sino que carecen hasta de 
ortografia, de la ortografia elemental que se aprende en tercer afio de 
primaria. 


Azuela was quickly defended by the editor of El Universal Ilustrado, 
Carlos Noriega Hope, who attacked this “critica del Punto y Coma” 
of the “démine pedante,” comparing Azuela, “toute proportion 
gardée,” with “el vasco doctor de las ‘Inquietudes de Shanti Andia’.’””* 

And so Azuela and his novel continue to be either the focal point 
of the polémica begun late in December, 1924, or are constantly re- 
ferred to in the many articles on the subject of “; Existe una literatura 
mexicana moderna?” that keep on appearing in the Capital press until 
April, 1925.1* His opinion is now sought as well on any subject deemed 
worthy of publication. The up-to-the-minute EJ Universal Ilustrado 
sends Jorge Loyo to interview him as to how and with what he 
writes ;'* in July he is approached by Aldebaran of the same weekly on 
the question “;Existen autores teatrales en México?”™® and several 


months later upon the now all-important subject of the day—bobbed 
hair !?¢ 


of the novel, on the staff of Biblos, a weekly bulletin of bibliographical data 
published by the Biblioteca Nacional. In the February 28, 1920, issue of Biblos 
appears Monterde’s first review and criticism of Los de abajo, and in the ensuing 
months he submits a complete list of Azuela’s publications. Later, as editor of 
Antena, he asks for and publishes in October of 1924 a short article by the novel- 
ist, entitled “Y ultimadamente.” 

12 “Tos de abajo—El Doctor Mariano Azuela y la Critica del Punto y Coma,” 
El Universal, February 10, 1925. 

18Cf. Manuel Martinez Veladez, “;Existe una literatura mexicana mo- 
derna?” El Universal Ilustrado, April 2, 1925. 

14 “;Con qué escriben nuestros escritores?” ibid., June 11, 1925. 

15 [bid., July 2, 1925. 

16 “Nuevos conceptos sobre el Ultrapelonismo,” ibid., October 8, 1925. 
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Much more significant in this matter of the belated recognition and 
popularity that fell to Azuela’s lot in the fifty-third year of his life 
are the reviews and critical appreciation of his works other than Los 
de abajo that appear in these initial months of his triumph. Mala 
Yerba is highly commented upon in the February 26 issue of El Uni- 
versal Ilustrado, and El Desquite appears in La Novela Semanal of 
the same weekly for July 2, 1925. Several well-chosen excerpts from 
his La Malhora are selected as “Las mejores paginas de los buenos 
libros” for El Universal Ilustrado of October 8, 1925. The encourag- 
ing guidance of Francisco Monterde is apparent in these tributes to 
Azuela’s ability as a novelist. 

The rest of the story is well known. A glance at the bibliography 
of Los de abajo does not reveal just what took place in that banner 
year of 1925, but it does lead one to ask what did happen to awaken 
such a justifiable interest in the works of Mexico’s Pirandello.’ If, 
as a rule, literary feuds are largely negative in the results obtained, 
such was certainly not the case as regards the interesting and very 
fruitful one sustained by the colorful trio, Julio Jiménez Rueda and 
Victoriano Salado Alvarez, the complainants, and Francisco Monterde 
G. I., the defendant. The very versatile descendant of a family illus- 
trious in the annals of Mexican literature won the day, and not the 
least of his rewards is the recurring smile of satisfaction that sweeps 
over him as he sits at his desk in the Secretaria de Educacién Publica 
and watches with feelings of unmingled joy the mounting successes of 
the now world-famous novel of his friend Mariano Azuela. 


Joun E. EnNcLEKIRK 
Unversity oF New Mexico 


17 Pirandello was “discovered” only after many years of nonrecognition, and 
when he already had to his credit a fine repertoire of “new” plays. 











THE COURTLY CID THEME IN CALDERON’S 
AFECTOS DE ODIO Y AMOR 


When he was not swept into the transcendental sublimities of 
philosophic drama, Calderon showed himself to be a master of 
complex intrigues of the comedia de capa y espada or the comedia 
palaciega, and he even surpassed in dexterous intricacy all of his 
predecessors. Among the most emotional dramas on traditional 
themes, he did not overlook the rich vein of the conflict of Love 
versus Hatred, which had been a romanesque conceit long before his 
time, and which presents the general motive of a daughter’s vengeance 
upon her father’s slayer, whereas at the same time she deeply loves 
the one who slew him. 


At once we recognize here the most celebrated of Love versus 
Hatred themes—the very subject of the Cid legend, of Castro’s 
Mocedades del Cid and of Corneille’s masterpiece. The essential sub- 
ject matter of these renowned plays was treated under different names 
in Calder6n’s Afectos de odio y amor,‘ and his exposition of so major 


1In the “Tercera Parte” of the Comedias of Calderén, 1664: Comedias de 
Pedro Calderén de la Barca, publicadas por José Calderén de la Barca hermano 
del autor y Sebastian Ventura de Vergara y Salcedo, Tercera Parte, Madrid, 
Domingo Garcia Morras, 1664 (the Privilegio is dated “15 de junio de 1664”). 
A second edition of this “Tercera Parte” appeared in 1682. There is proof, 
however, that the play was composed earlier, for in February, 1658, it was 
already being rehearsed for performance before the royal family: Documento 
Num. 153, “Madrid, 28 febrero 1658, Declaracién de Francisco Garcia, Pupilo, 
diciendo que hoy no hace La adiltera penitente porque a las ocho de la majfiana, 
de orden del Marqués de Eliche, ‘le Ilevaron al Buen Retiro a ensayar la comedia 
que a Su Magestad se ha de hazer el martes de Carnestolendas, cuyo titulo es 
Afectos de odio y amor...” Cf. Cristébal Pérez Pastor, Documentos para la 
biografia de D. Pedro Calderén de la Barca (Madrid, 1905), I, 253-54. This per- 
formance was not given because of the illness of the Queen: “Tampoco pudo 
representarse por enfermedad de la Reina el dia mismo de Carnestolendas 
(martes, 5 de marzo) la comedia palaciega de Calderén titulada Afectos de odio 
y amor, que se venia ensayando por la compajfiia del Pupilo y se hizo luego en los 
teatros publicos.” Cf. Emilio Cotarelo y Mori, Ensayo sobre la vida y obras de 
D. Pedro Calderén de la Barca (Madrid, 1924), p. 308. There is record that 
the play was announced for public performance in the Corral del Principe in 
February, 1659: “Declaracién de Diego Osorio sobre la representacién de la 
comedia En la vida todo es verdad y todo es mentira, Madrid, 17 febrero 1659: 
‘... Y asimismo ayer domingo, que se contaron quince del mes, sin embargo de 
que puso carteles para representar en el corral del Principe la comedia intitulada 
Afectos de odio y amor, de D. Pedro Calderén, no lo pudo conseguir por dichas 
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a dramatic situation presents a literary problem of real magnitude, 
since the diverse development of the same fundamental psychological 
theme (filial love and duty of revenge, as confronted with natural 
love) is shown to be evolved by such outstanding geniuses of the 
stage as Castro, Corneille, and Calderén. 

Bearing in mind the well-known incidents of the Courtly Cid plot 
as presented in the Mocedades del Cid, we may here narrate the main 
outline of Calderén’s play. We are at once introduced into a situation 
similar to that of the Cid theme: the gallant young Casimiro, “duque 
de Rusia,” had already proved his prowess by victory in five battles, 
“cinco campales batallas ... ;’ and was equally successful in the most 
arduous encounter, where he killed Adolfo, the King of Stevia, a 
life-long enemy of his family. But, while ostensibly the victor, he 
really remained vanquished, for there he had been smitten with a 
hopeless love for the fair Cristerna, the King’s daughter. This man- 
hating Amazon had come at the head of an army to help her father, but 
had arrived just at the moment when he fell dead at her feet. From then 
on, the image of the vengeful beauty of Cristerna haunted him, and the 
futility of this passion for his enemy made him despair to such a degree 
that he thought that only death could solve his dilemma : 


Si me persuado a que puedo 
olvidarla, accién es necia; 
loca accién, si me persuado 
a que puedo merecerla: 

de suerte, que yo rendido? 

y ella ofendida, no queda 


ocupaciones.’” Cf. Pérez Pastor, op. cit., Documento Naim. 157, pp. 259-60. The 
edition used in the present study is that of J. E. Hartzenbusch, Comedias de Don 
Pedro Calderén de la Barca, Vol. 11, BAE, Vol. IX, ed. 1925, pp. 99-122. 
2 Cf. Jimena’s words in the Mocedades del Cid (lines 1168-69) : 
“Pero no a mi amor rendido, 
sino a ofenderme has Ilegado.” 


They constituted a reply to Rodrigo’s anguished excuse for the slaying of her 
father (lines 1141-44) : 


“Cobré mi perdido honor; 

mas luego a tu amor, rendido 
he venido 

porque no lIlames rigor 

lo que obligacién ha sido...” 


In Calderén’s play, Afectos de odio y amor, Casimiro takes up this same 
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otro medio a mi esperanza 

que morir de mi tristeza, 
supuesto que en dos extremos 
de odio y amor, llanto y queja, 
rencor y agrado, venganza 

y piedad, dolor y ofensa, 
siendo fuerza que yo adore, 

y fuerza que ella aborrezca, 

no es tratable a mis desdichas 
ni olvidarla, ni quererla. (1, 2) 


The bellicose Cristerna, in the meanwhile, was grieved at her 
father’s death, and furious at the routing of his army. She therefore 
took a solemn oath to avenge him, and, like Jimena, she offered her 
hand in marriage to any nobleman who brought her the offender, 
Casimiro, alive or dead; however, she was careful to stipulate that 
if his captor were not noble, she would grant him only any riches or 
honors he might demand. She further stipulated that, since it had 
frequently been seen that the offender won a pardon by giving himself 
up to win the lady’s hand, her decree would not apply to Casimiro: 


Y asi hago pleito homenaje 
sobre estas aras sangrientas 
de no darle sepultura, 

hasta que vengada vea 

lavar su sangre con sangre 
del agresor de la ofensa; 

y aunque nunca al matrimonio 
di platica, porque vea 

el mundo cuanto tras si 

esta esperanza me lleva, 

mi mano le ofrezco al noble 
que le mate o que le prenda; 

y al no noble, cuantos puestos, 
mercedes y honras pretenda. 


theme again (III, 5), when he assures his sister, Auristela, that he will fulfill 


his duty : 


“ ... Ta veras como 
vuelvo, Auristela, a cumplir 
mi obligacién, y veras 
qué hace esta fiera de mi, 
al ver que yo la obligué, 
siendo yo quien la ofendi.” 
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y porque otras veces vieron 
los teatros de la guerra 

ser el delincuente mismo 

el que se entregue, a cautela 
de ser él el perdonado; 

para que esto no acontezca, 

a Casimiro, de Rusia 

duque, excepto, porque sepa 
que no le valdra, cerrando 

a lo ya visto la puerta. (I, 4) 


When he learned of this desire of vengeance — that “la blanca 
mano desa hermosa fiera es la talla de [su] vida...’’ — Casimiro be- 
came all the more determined to win her, and offered to enact on 
“the great theater of the world the most unusual and novel madness 
which it had ever witnessed.” 

Knights were not slow to take up Cristerna’s cause, however, and 
soon Prince Federico of Albania offered her his services against her 
enemy, Casimiro, as well as his cousin, Segismundo. This cousin, 
who was on his way to Russia to marry Auristela, Casimiro’s sister, 
had requested Cristerna to allow him to pass through her land, which 
lay between his country and Russia. When Segismundo now came 
for his answer, Cristerna haughtily refused to permit him to cross 
her territory. He therefore withdrew to muster his army and soon 
returned in martial array. A battle ensued. Segismundo was at first 
so successful that, with a picked squadron, he already had Cristerna 
in his power, for her horse had been wounded, and she had fallen to 
the ground. 

At this crucial moment, however, an unknown soldier rushed to 
her rescue. He overcame Segismundo, who fled with his followers, 
to be pursued in their turn by the newly arrived warrior who was, of 
course, no other than Casimiro in disguise. Casimiro soon overtook 
Segismundo, his cousin, engaged in a hand-to-hand skirmish with 
him, and vanquished him. Though fainting from a wound he had 
received, he then offered Cristerna her enemy, Segismundo. He had 
thus fought his own kin and ally in order to serve his beloved enemy. 
Cristerna was so moved by this service—for Casimiro had saved her 
life, reputation, and honor—that she now conceived hope of attaining 
her desired vengeance through this new arrival, not realizing he was 
the very man whose head she sought. Casimiro was both happy at 
this show of gratitude, and despondent, because he knew how Cris- 
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terna’s kind words would change to bitter wrath if she should learn 
his identity. 

In spite of his wounds, the disguised Casimiro could not long re- 
main away from the lady he loved, and he therefore went to the garden 
where she was wont to promenade. Cristerna there asked him who 
he was, but he gently refused to reveal his birth, saying that he was 
a “vasallo de Espaiia,” and only a soldier of fortune, who aspired to 
no nobler title than that. She understood, because of the subtlety and 
polish of his replies, that he must be highborn, and rewarded him for 
his services by making him captain of her guard. 

Segismundo, who had been living as a captive in Cristerna’s 
palace since his cousin, Casimiro, had made him her prisoner, now 
came to announce the news he had just received from Russia: that 
Casimiro had disappeared, so that all feared he was either mad or 
dead. Moreover, his sister, Auristela, was preparing her army to 
rescue him, Segismundo, her intended husband. He therefore asked 
Cristerna to make peace with Russia, now that her enemy, Casimiro, 
was probably dead. However, the stern beauty haughtily refused, and 
spoke with disdain and hatred of her enemy, who, she claimed, was 
merely hiding for fear of her decree. Casimiro was grieved to hear 
the lady he loved attribute such cowardice to him, but he was power- 
less to take up his defense. 

Cristerna, through a spy, had learned of the plans of her enemy, 
Auristela, and she now made Casimiro take an oath that he would 
carry out her bidding, for the spy had suggested a daring plan to 
bring Auristela into her power. After he had made his courtly prom- 
ise, she instructed him to ride at night to the encampment of the 
Russian princess, where her spy would await him. He was then to 
enter Auristela’s tent and carry her off, or kill her if she resisted. 
Casimiro had thus taken an oath to execute a heartless plan against 
his own sister, and when Cristerna left him, confident of her success, 
he had to struggle between his love and his honor; he was horrified 
to fight against his own blood, yet obliged by his oath to fulfill his 
promise. 

His love for Cristerna, however, overcame all other claims. He 
set out on his perilous expedition, found the Russian army encamped 
on the frontier, was met by Cristerna’s spy, whom he killed for his 
treachery, and, before her soldiers realized what had happened, car- 
ried Auristela off. When she recovered consciousness after her first 
fright, she found herself in the company of her long-lost brother, 
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who, however, was disconsolate at being obliged to act so cruelly to 
his sister. When her soldiers approached to rescue her, Casimiro im- 
plored her, to her bewilderment, to flee from her army in order to 
become a prisoner of Cristerna, since he had promised this to the 
Queen. He assured her, however, that she could avenge herself for 
this treatment by revealing who he was to Cristerna, for she would 
have him killed on the spot. Moved by his entreaty, and while still 
amazed at so strange a conduct, Auristela accompanied her brother 
to become a prisoner, though she did not divulge to him the plan 
which had suddenly presented itself to her. 

In the meanwhile, Cristerna’s gratitude to the unknown soldier 
kept growing into love. Unable to sleep, she went out into the garden, 
and there discussed with her attendant his deeds and valor. They 
agreed that a man of his bearing and prowess must be of higher rank 
than he confessed, and their surmisal was confirmed by Casimiro’s 
lackey, Turin, who claimed to know little about his master, but con- 
cluded from his courtly behavior, and especially his sighs and adoring 
contemplation of a lady’s portrait, that he was a noble of high rank. 
Though Cristerna had already felt love for the soldier, this revelation 
strengthened it by arousing her jealousy. 

Soon after, Casimiro appeared, leading Auristela prisoner, to the 
great joy of Cristerna. She received her enemy with a show of 
courtesy, although in reality she felt a strong hatred on embracing 
one who shared “la vil sangre de su hermano.” Auristela replied with 
equal civility, and began to laud the valor and prowess of her captor 
so highly that Cristerna felt impelled to advance him to the general- 
ship of her army. 

Meanwhile, in order to win the desired vengeance of Cristerna, 
Federico had been devising means of forcing Casimiro to emerge 
from his “hiding.” He finally prepared a challenge summoning him 
to a public duel—the very means by which Jimena had summoned a 
champion to her aid in the Mocedades. All accepted this means of 
ascertaining whether Casimiro was still alive, and forthwith Cristerna 
appointed her valiant general for the difficult mission of posting the 
challenge on the palace gate of Russia, still not realizing that she was 
exacting this service of the very enemy whose death she sought. 
Again Casimiro returned victoriously after having fulfilled his mis- 
sion, and reported the sadness which filled the Russian subjects 
because of the disappearance of their ruler. Federico soon interrupted 
to announce exultantly that Casimiro had accepted his challenge— 
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that he would fight a duel to the death—for he had found posted, 
above his own challenge, a reply from Cristerna’s enemy. Federico 
began to prepare for the event with which he hoped to win the beauti- 
ful Queen’s hand, and, wishing to honor Casimiro’s faithful service 
to her cause, asked him to be his second in the duel. The soldier, how- 
ever, replied that he could not accept this favor, since he had received 
a letter summoning him back to his own country. When Cristerna 
heard this news, she was overcome with grief, which she in vain tried 
to hide as she took leave of him, declaring: 


EI cielo os lleve 
con bien. (Ap.) Y lleve jay de mi! 
todas mis penas con vos. (III, 5) 

The hour set for the great duel was soon blazoned by the arrival 
of a brilliantly decked army, led by Casimiro. Thereupon, in a solemn 
scene at court, amidst the blowing of trumpets and the beating of 
drums, Cristerna, eager to see her mortal enemy, entered from one 
side, accompanied by Federico and her court, while from the opposite 
side emerged—marvel of marvels !—the very soldier she had learned 
to love! He now revealed that he was the abhorred Casimiro, who 
had claimed to be but a soldier, for there was no higher title one could 
confer upon a worthy king. He continued that he had disguised him- 
self for love of the unattainable Cristerna, but, realizing that he him- 
self could not win her according to her decree, he had remained in 
hiding so that none of her champions could marry her. Only Fede- 
rico's challenge had forced him to reveal himself. 

Cristerna was now cast into the direst of dilemmas, torn between 
love and hatred for the same man, who was both her father’s slayer 
and the valiant soldier who had risked his life so many times to do her 
bidding. Her duty, however, seemed to triumph, for she decided to 
punish the soldier for deceiving her, while she wanted to protect 
Casimiro, the accepter of the challenge, to whom she had given a 
safe-conduct. Finally, she ordered her guards to seize the soldier, for 
with this subterfuge she hoped to avoid the duel and save the man 
she loved. However, Federico and Segismundo protested against this 
order, which belied her promise of safe-conduct. Seeing the unsolv- 
able conflict which his presence aroused, Casimiro rode off. When 
Cristerna saw him escape, she ordered her soldiers to pursue him. 
However, her love struggled against her violence, and she vacillated, 
giving contradictory orders, thus revealing the anguish which con- 
trary emotions had aroused in her: 
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No os quiero tan obedientes. 

Esperad, no le sigais 

(jay de mi infeliz!), que ése 

es a quien mi honor la vida, 

libertad y fama debe. 

Pero i qué digo? Seguidle; 

que es también contra quien tiene 

hecho mi honor homenaje. (III, 22) 
And later: 

Y no es justo que se ausente 

a mi pesar. Mas si es justo. 

Dejad que se vaya y lleve 

consigo mis confusiones. (III, 23) 


Finally, she had her horse brought to her, and set out to pursue 
him, not knowing whether love or hate would triumph: 


Pues hallandome presente 

yo al empejio de seguirle 

y al duelo de defenderle, 

probaré entre dos afectos 

tan poderosos, tan fuertes 

como odio y amor, cual es 

el vencido o el que vence. (III, 23) 


In the meanwhile, the three knights, Casimiro, Federico, and Segis- 
mundo, stopped to rest. Federico suggested that, since their depar- 
ture might be deemed cowardly, they should hold the duel upon which 
they had agreed. Gladly Casimiro accepted, and the knights engaged 
in a duel of which Casimiro was really the victor, since Federico fell 
by accident but was permitted by the magnanimous Casimiro to 
resume the combat. Opportunely Auristela arrived, in her turn took 
her brother prisoner, and ordered him to follow her, claiming that 
she planned to lead him across the border, beyond the reach of the 
vengeful Cristerna. Unwillingly he submitted, and the two escaped 
just in time, for Cristerna soon appeared upon the scene, and became 
infuriated on learning of his escape. 

But Auristela had other and more subtle plans. Instead of leading 
Casimiro across the frontier, she brought him, a prisoner, to Cristerna, 
announcing that she wished to avenge herself in this way. To Cris- 
terna, therefore, in the presence of all the astonished spectators, she 
offered her own brother as victim. Casimiro, though perplexed, 
assured her that, instead of doing him injury, she was making him 
happy in bringing him before his adored enemy. Now, this new 
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development only increased Cristerna’s despair, since it aroused a 
new dilemma as to how to punish the man she loved so dearly: 
(Ap.) ; Ay de mi, infeliz! 

que al verle 
segunda vez, del amor 
y el odio la duda vuelve. 
El empefio que he traido, 
a castigarle me mueve; 
mi obligacién, a ampararle. 
j Qui én un medio hallar pudiese 
a todo! Mas todo el tiempo 
lo ha de hacer.... (III, 27) 


But, at last, Auristela displayed her bewildering ingenuity, and 
the dilemma was resolved by a clever verbal interpretation of the 
decree. She reminded Cristerna that she had offered her hand to the 
one who brought her Casimiro, alive or dead. Cristerna could not 
but concede this. Thereupon Auristela demanded that, since she was 
now the rightful possessor of her hand, she might do with it what she 
pleased, and forthwith bestowed it upon Casimiro. Cristerna was at 
first indignant, and Casimiro terrified, but Auristela demanded the 
fulfillment of the terms. The haughty Queen had to consent, assur- 
ing Casimiro that he need have no more fear, for her hand no longer 
belonged to the one who offered it, but to the one who had acquired it 
for him. Thus the former enemies were united in wedlock, assuring 
in this way the peace and happiness of the North. 

This theme of Love versus Hatred, which produced so pathetic 
and intricate a love intrigue in Calderén, had by his time become a 
favorite literary subject. Its plot had gradually become fixed, elabo- 
rating, one after another, the same dramatic motives and the same 
psychological conflicts. For example, the tale is already found com- 
pletely worked out in the widely read romance of chivalry, the Prima- 
leén,* published in 1512, which narrates the heroic adventures of the 
highborn Primale6én, son of the invincible Palmerin de Oliva, in his 
endeavor to win the hand of the beautiful Duchess Gridonia—almost 
a century and a half before Calderén! In this novel we find the same 
developments as those later employed in Calderén’s Afectos de odio 
y amor: in both, the two families are inimical; and the lover, who 
has never yet beheld the lady who later holds his fate in her hands, 


8 Cf. my study, “The Courtly Cid Theme in the Primaleén,” in the Romanic 
Review, XXV (No. 4, October-December, 1934), 298-313. 
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is guilty of the death of her father. In order to avenge this injury, 
she offers her hand in marriage to the man who should bring her the 
head of her enemy. In both, the hero, because of his love, comes 
disguised to her country, knowing the dire penalty that would be 
meted out were his identity discovered, and, incognito, saves the lady 
and her country from her enemies. In neither does the vengeful lady 
realize that she owes gratitude to the very man whose life she is seek- 
ing, and in both she falls in love with this stranger who, she hopes, 
will avenge her so that she may bestow her hand upon him. Both 
heroines speak disdainfully of their enemies, not aware that they are 
addressing these very “abhorred ones,” who had refused to reveal 
their identity. In both, the hero finally comes to throw himself at the 
mercy of his adored one, whose love overcomes her hatred, and who 
is at last joined to the very “murderer” whose death she had been 
demanding. 

The Primaleén romance, which thus offers such striking simi- 
larities to Calderén’s treatment of the theme, influenced other works 
soon after its appearance. It served, no doubt, as the source of the 
Florisel de Niquea novel, a sequel to the Amadis, by Feliciano de 
Silva (1532),*° which offers an analogous story of a lady’s vengeance 
by offering her hand for the head of her enemy. From these two 
Spanish romances of chivalry of the early sixteenth century, the story 
was widely adopted, and exerted a European influence. In Italy, for 
example, it soon found its way into the first novela of the second deca 
of Giraldi Cintio’s Gli Hecatommithi,® and in France into a novel 
claiming to depict “contemporary life,” Du Perier’s La haine et 
Vamour d’Arnoul et de Clairemonde (1600)," and many other works. 

The main production which this set of themes inspired was, how- 
ever, Guillén de Castro’s Mocedades del Cid, which, as we have seen, 


4In the Primaleén, it is true, the hero himself did not kill the lady’s father, 
but he nevertheless was to be punished for his death, since the inherited blood 
guilt of his aged father, Palmerin, fell upon him, whereas Calderén’s Casimiro 
himself killed Adolfo, the king. 

5 For the Cid theme in the Florisel de Niquea romance, see my study, The 
Cid as a Courtly Hero: From the “Amadis” to Corneille (New York, Publica- 
tions of the Institute of French Studies, 1928). 


1 shall discuss the relation of this story to the Courtly Cid theme in a 
forthcoming study in the Revue de Littérature comparée. 

7 Cf, the study of Professor G. L. van Roosbroeck, The Cid Theme in France 
in 1600 (Minneapolis, Pioneer Printers, 1920; new ed., New York, Publications 
of the Institute of French Studies, n. d.). 
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offers striking similarities to Calderén’s comedia. So close is the 
resemblance, in several episodes, between the play of Castro and that 
of Calderon that one can scarcely consider the similarities mere coin- 
cidences. In fact, if one had not discovered the common source of 
the theme in the romances of chivalry, one might be led to conclude 
that Calderén was but rewriting a part of the Mocedades del Cid, and 
transforming it into an abstract production, employing fictitious in- 
stead of hiscorical personages. 

In both plays, the hero slays the father of his lady, who is now 
obliged to avenge his death. She does so by offering her hand in 
marriage to the knight who should bring her the slayer’s head. She 
sends out a public proclamation to find a champion, who engages in a 
duel with the very man she loves. Finally, after having proved his 
valor by many deeds of prowess, he returns to lay his own head at her 
feet, so that she has either to murder or to marry this willing victim. 
And love triumphs! At this crucial moment her “duty of vengeance” 
has to yield, and the former enemies, now sublime lovers, are united 
in marriage. These resemblances are, however, also to be found in 
the romances of chivalry which constituted the favorite reading of 
Calder6n’s day, and with which he himself must have been thoroughly 
acquainted. 

However, there are introduced into the Afectos de odio y amor 
certain details of treatment of this common theme which are not 
found in the romances of chivalry based upon this subject, but do 
occur in the Mocedades del Cid. Such are, for example, besides close 
verbal parallels,*® the particular terms of the decree in which the hero- 


8 For example, the moving scene when Cristerna expects to see her enemy, 

Casimiro: 

CRISTERNA (ap.): ; Muerta lIlego! 

Castmiro (ap.): ; Ciego voy! 
and Jimena’s words in the Mocedades del Cid: 

Jimena: | Voy ciega, estoy muerta! 
Similarly Auristela’s words: 

(Ap.): “Yo testigo, 
Aunque sea parte y juez...” 

are reminiscent of Jimena’s speech in the Mocedades (lines 1179-81) : 


“ Mas soy parte 
para sélo perseguirte, 
pero no para matarte...” 
which Corneille had rendered as: “Va, je suis ta partie, et non pas ton bourreau” 
(line 990). 
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ine offers her hand for the vengeance of her father. Cristerna, like 
Jimena, agrees to marry her champion only if he “is of noble birth” ; 
each promises to give him only part of her fortune if he is not— 
whereas in the Primaleén and the Florisel de Niquea romance there 
was no such distinction made. Again, the challenge to a public duel, 
and the court scene in which the warriors face each other, is more 
directly reminiscent of Guillén de Castro’s play than of the chivalric 
romances. 

Although one can thus trace striking similarities between Calde- 
rén’s work and the Primaleén, as well as between Calderén and Gui- 
llén de Castro, it is nevertheless difficult to establish, beyond a doubt, 
a direct dependence upon these two particular works. This theme of 
Love versus Hatred had become so general that, besides the works 
we know to have been based upon it,® there may have appeared several 
intermediate versions which have not yet been studied. It is more 
justified and more important to indicate the widespread thematic tra- 
dition upon which Calderén’s Afectos de odio y amor is incontestably 
based than to attempt to assert which particular work or works served 
as his inspiration in one or another part of his plot. The linking of 
Calderén with this Spanish-European literary theme of Love versus 
Hatred is, moreover, far more weighty than attempting to establish 
definite coincidences with particular preceding works, both because 
these traditional themes, as we have seen, did not vary greatly, and 
because Calderén consciously innovated upon his sources. 

Intentionally he interchanged or reversed the minor details of his 
themes—and frequently he has his own gracioso warn the audience 
that he is going to give an interesting variation upon a well-known 
situation, or he boastfully proclaims that he will introduce unexpected 
novelties in his production. And this he does. For example, the very 
exception which his heroine incorporates into her decree against 
Casimiro, who cannot bring her his own head, is a direct proof that 
Calder6én was thoroughly acquainted with preceding works on this 


® These were already numerous before Calderén’s time. So, for example, it 
had appeared not only in the Primaledén, the Florisel de Niquea sequel, Giraldi 
Cintio’s Gli Hecatommithi, Du Perier’s novel, and Castro’s tragi-comedy— 
from which were derived Corneille’s Le Cid and Diamante’s El honrador de su 
padre—but also in Rotrou’s Agesilan de Colchos, Scudéry’s Le prince déguisé, 
de Sallebray’s L’amante ennemie (cf. G. L. van Roosbroeck, “The Source of 
de Sallebray’s Amante ennemie,” in Modern Language Notes, XXXVI [No. 2, 
1921], 92-95), etc. 
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theme, for this very solution—that the invincible hero brings his own 
head, living and on his shoulders, in order to appease the wrath of 
his lady—had occurred in such works as the Primaledn and the 
Mocedades del Cid. Moreover, he omitted the expected head and 
sword motives, in which the hero kneels before his lady and offers her 
his head, begging her to kill him, since he has vanquished his oppo- 
nents and has thus left her unavenged. Similarly, he subordinated the 
duel between the hero and the champion of the lady to an insignificant 
skirmish merely intended to satisfy a point of honor. Another im- 
portant modification which he introduced was a psychological one: 
he transformed the character of his heroine by converting her from 
a pathetic pawn of relentless fate, or the victim of a sad “duty of 
honor,” into a seventeenth-century Belle Dame sans Merci, a haughty, 
man-hating beauty, who championed the cause of injured women in 
general, and decreed laws to make them not only the equals, but the 
superiors of cruel and domineering men.’® Furthermore, by stressing 
the rdle of the hero’s sister, he was able to give an unexpected turn to 
the required solution: he made the sister win the heroine’s hand, 
which she then bestowed upon her brother, thus imposing the mar- 
riage by means of a verbal trick. With this ingenious novelty, he gave 
his comedia the inevitable dénouement, while diversifying it suffi- 
ciently to lend it a new interest. 

Calderén’s play thus has a tonality of its own, and even creates an 
illusion of novelty, since this resourceful dramatist subordinated the 
vibrating poignancy which raises Guillén de Castro’s Mocedades del 
Cid, for example, to the heights of truly human drama—to the grace- 
fully intricate mazes of the comedia palaciega arabesques. Yet, in 
spite of the dexterous innovations with which the inventive and fanci- 
ful Calderon thus adroitly diversified a favorite theme, well known to 
the stage-mad audiences of his day, his Afectos de odio y amor stands 


10] have already discussed this feminist phase of the Afectos de odio y 
amor in my study, “The Feminist Theme in the Drama of the Siglo de Oro,” 
read at the meeting of the Modern Language Association in December, 1933. 
This paper is soon to appear in print. There can be no doubt that Calderén was 
here alluding to the “Prodigio del Norte,” Christine of Sweden (1626-89), who 
abdicated in 1654. She was brought up as an Amazon by her father, Gustavus II 
Adolphus, the Great (1594-1632)—in Calderon’s play called “Adolfo”—fre- 
quently dressed as a man, was very learned in sciences and languages, became 
converted to Catholicism under Spanish influence, and traveled extensively in 
Europe. I intend to bring out this historical allusion in a separate article. 
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out clearly as another transformation of this most moving of human 
conflicts, Hatred versus Love, which has had the good fortune and 
the dramatic merit of stimulating the talent of such masters of the 
stage as Castro, Corneille, and Calderén. 


BARBARA MATULKA 
New York UNIVERSITY 











SOME ASPECTS OF THE GROTESQUE IN THE 
DRAMA OF THE SIGLO DE ORO 


In the famous romantic manifesto, the Préface de Cromwell, 
Victor Hugo gives a large place to the grotesque, which he says plays 
an immense role in the thought of moderns. It is everywhere, he 
states. On one side there is the deformed and the horrible; on the 
other, the comic and the buffoon. For Victor Hugo the grotesque was 
one of the supreme beauties of drama. The French romanticist does 
not give a clear definition of what he meant by the grotesque, but it is 
generally understood that he had in mind the juxtaposition of the ugly 
and the beautiful, the comic and the tragic, for the sake of contrast 
and artistic effect. 

As one example of the grotesque in art, Victor Hugo cites the 
gracioso of the Spanish comedia. As we know, this character and his 
parody of the love affair of his master became practically a dramatic 
convention in the seventeenth century, to the occasional embarrass- 
ment of writers such as Calderén, whose sense of humor was some- 
what deficient. The gracioso, however, was not employed solely for 
contrast or artistic effect. A large part of his réle was to amuse the 
mosqueteros, who might otherwise become obstreperous. With Fran- 
cisco de Rojas and his followers the truly deformed appears to some 
extent in the comedia de figurén, but this type was looked upon not as 
a form of beauty but as an object of ridicule. Don Lucas de Cigarral, 
for example, in Entre bobos anda el juego, with his long legs, knock- 
knees, bunions, and flat feet, could hardly have evoked anything but 
laughter. Nor was else than merriment intended. 

Certain other forms of the grotesque that can hardly be classified 
as art appear in the drama of the Siglo de Oro and must have put the 
managers of that day severely to task to present them satisfactorily. 
A not infrequent case of this kind is the introduction of lions on the 
stage, and Lope’s El esclavo de Roma* furnishes a striking example. 
In this play we see enacted the story of Androcles and the lion. To be 
sure, the animal does not have so prominent a part as in Bernard 
Shaw’s famous play, but all the same he comes very close to absorbing 
a major share of the attention after his appearance in the second act. 
At this point Andronio (Androcles) befriends the lion by removing a 
piece of an arrow from his paw. The lion is duly grateful and in the 


1 Acad., V1. 
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next act returns the favor by bringing his benefactor food. We ac- 
tually see him deliver a rabbit to Andronio. At the end of the play, 
when Andronio is in the arena awaiting death, the wild beast who is 
to devour him turns out to be a long-lost friend. Andronio attends to 
a second and less serious wound, and lion and man embrace for the 
benefit of the assembled multitude. In commenting upon this extraor- 
dinary play, Menéndez y Pelayo says: 

No puede imaginarse argumento mas impropio para un drama. El 
interés recae en el leén filéntropo, cuya presentaciOn en las tablas, que hoy 
mismo seria dificil para cualquier director de escena, debia de ser problema 
insoluble en el siglo xvii. Solo la buena voluntad de los espectadores podia 
suplir lo que a la representacion faltaba.? 


But the problem of presenting lions on the stage was not confined 
to a single play by any means. Lope’s Venus y Adonis* has two of 
them. And Guillén de Castro makes a contribution in his dramatiza- 
tion of another well-known story, Las maravillas de Babilonia.* Daniel 
is cast into a “lago de leones,” and two of its inhabitants come upon the 
stage. They have not had anything to eat for six days and one might 
expect they would make short work of Daniel. But no! Food is 
miraculously brought to Daniel instead, he offers some to the lions, and 
the wild beasts literally and figuratively eat out of his hand. The 
gracioso makes a few wisecracks and finally : 


Humillanse los leones, y échales Daniel la bendici6én, y vanse, él por una 
puerta, y ellas por otra.® 


Deserving of fame is the lion that follows Guzman el Bueno around 
in Vélez de Guevara’s Mas pesa el rey que la sangre.* The presence of 
this animal is in accordance with the legendary account of the famous 
Spanish hero, and the author could hardly leave the lion out without 
destroying a very picturesque element. This particular lion is so 
friendly that Costanilla, Guzman’s servant, claims that he and the 
lion eat at the same table and sleep in the same bed. In fact, Costanilla 
speaks the “lionese” language, so he says, better than Castilian. For 
most of the play the lion appears to be off stage, but he does appear, 
if the stage directions are to be trusted, long enough to help Guzman 
conquer the terrible serpent. Guzman’s lion is unlucky. When Guz- 
man finally escapes from Africa the animal is unable to swim as 





2 Acad., VI, cxii-cxiii. 8 Acad., VI. 
4 Obras, Julia Martinez, II. 5 Obras, III, 411. 6 BAE, XLV. 
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well as Tartarin’s camel, and to Guzman’s regret, as well as our own, 
the boon companion of Costanilla is lost in the water. 

Even Ruiz de Alarcon makes an addition to this menagerie. In 
La Manganilla de Melilla," Salomon, one of the few Jewish graciosos 
known to man, is tied to a tree by the Spanish sergeant, Pimienta. 
While in this predicament, “Un ledn llega a Salomon y él se vuelve y 
tira coces.”” Salomon speaking : 


Muerto soy. A mi se llega. 

2 No tuviera Salomén 

; Cielo! en tan fuerte ocasion 
Patas de moza gallega? 


At which the lion departs and is seen no more. 

The advisability of introducing a comic character along with the 
lion was recognized by Calderon in composing Los dos amantes del 
cielo.® In this play Daria is forced into a mancebia because she will 
not renounce Christ. There she is accosted by Escarpin, whose pres- 
ence in such a resort is no evidence of virtuous intent. The fair damsel 
calls upon the Lord to protect her, and at that moment people are 
heard crying, “Beware of the lion.” Strangely enough, the beast enters 
the house of ill repute, “pdénese delante de Daria y acomete a Escarpin.” 
Scratches and bites do not seem to worry Escarpin greatly, but none- 
the-less Daria eventually calls the wild animal off. The lion then leads 
her out of the wicked place and guides her to a cave, where she and her 
lover are reunited in time to be buried alive by soldiers. 

If there were any question about lions upon the stage being gro- 
tesque, what shall be said about monsters? There are so many of 
these creatures in the mythological plays of the period that one hardly 
knows where to begin. Let us take as the first example Lope’s El 
vellocino de oro.’ In this play Theseus and Jason discover the location 
of the Golden Fleece, which, of course, is guarded by a dragon. 


Aqui se descubre un laurel, y en él el vellocino de oro; 4 sus pies dos 
toros echando fuego, y el drag6n acometa a Jasén, 4 quien venza primero, 
tocando cajas y trompetas. 


After concluding this battle, Jason pulls out the dragon’s teeth and 
sows them in the ground. 





7 BAE, XX. 8 BAE, XII. ® Acad., VI. 
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Salen cuatro personas armadas de petos y celadas, con muchas plumas, 
coseletes de un color, y espadas cortas cefiidas, las lanzas plateadas, y dancen 
el torneo al son de varios instrumentos ; y acabado, salgan los toros 4 Jas6n, 
y él los acometa. 


The bulls were indeed considerate to wait so long before making their 
attack upon Jason and, quite properly, their hesitation is rewarded by 
death. 

Other examples from Lope deserve mention, such as the head of 
Medusa in El Perseo*® bristling with snakes, and the monster who 
comes to devour Andromeda in the same play : 


La sierpe sale echando fuego por la boca, y tocan trompeta, y rifie y 
queda ella tendida. 


In this play Perseus rides upon Pegasus, who might conceivably have 
been somewhat grotesque in appearance had the stage engineer been at 
all careless about attaching the wings. It is true that the stage direc- 
tions do not indicate the necessity of these appendages, but the Loa of 
El vellocino de oro clearly states that Pegasus has “unas alas 4 los 
lados.” Like the serpent in El Perseo, the famous Python in Lope’s 
El amor enamorado™ was given to spouting flames. They are quite 
ineffective, however, for Febo attacks the reptile and soon puts him to 
rout, while the gracioso makes excited comment from a safe place. 
The serpent eventually has his head cut off and Febo brings it in in 
triumph. 

With the advent of Calderén, most of the good stories had already 
been told, and his only recourse apparently was to tell them again in 
another way. If we can judge from his Fortunas de Andrémeda y 
Perseo,* one feature of his method was to make two dragons grow 
where one had been before. In this play, for example, the author intro- 
duces the seven-headed Hydra and the three-headed Cerberus. It may 
be said parenthetically that the appearance of these denizens of the 
mythological world could not have been very formidable, for they do 
little except frighten the gracioso in a very mild way. Later in the 
play we see Medusa “vestida de pieles y la cabeza llena de culebras.” 
She is chased off the stage by Perseus and then on again, where her 
head is cut off for our edification. Evidently this performance was 
effected by some special contrivance, for the head bounces (!) as it 


10 Acad., VI. 11 [bid. 
12 BAE, IX. 
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strikes the ground. Not satisfied with this exhibition, Calder6én closes 
with another strange and terrible sight. Andromeda is chained to a 
rock and shortly “sale un monstruo todo de escamas.” Perseus, con- 
tent with an ordinary horse without wings (which does not appear, 
anyway ), attacks the strange creature, drives him away wounded, and 
finally sees him sink in the sea. 

The presence of the gracioso in so many of the monster scenes 
makes one seriously question whether they were intended to be taken 
seriously. But this is not the case with another form of the grotesque, 
unadulterated horror, which, as we shall see, is abundant enough in 
the plays of the seventeenth century in Spain. Let us take Lope’s 
famous play El castigo sin venganza™ as one example. The Duke of 
Ferrara discovers that during his absence his young wife Casandra 
has been too intimate with her stepson Federico. Punishment without 
vengeance, or revenge without the appearance of revenge, forms the 
basis of a diabolical plan. The offending wife is trussed up and the 
Duke orders his son to go in and kill “an enemy who has conspired 
against him.” With some hesitation Federico obeys and learns, when 
it is too late, that he has killed his beloved Casandra. Before Federico 
can make an outcry, he is set upon by the Duke’s servants, who are 
told that the son has murdered the woman in a fit of jealousy. The 
servants pursue Federico into the death chamber and kill him. The 
Duke has been intently watching the whole fearful proceedings from 
the door, and the audience can well imagine what is going on from the 
Duke’s words and the expression on his face. The situation is intensely 
dramatic and ought to satisfy all but the morbidly curious. But Lope, 
evidently foreseeing that someone in the audience might like to see 
the horrible sight, very conveniently has the Duke want to get a better 
view, too. 


En tanta 
Desdicha, aun quieren los ojos 
Verle muerto con Casandra. 


A curtain in the back of the stage is drawn aside and the two dead 
bodies are exposed to public gaze. It is not for long, however ; only 
nine more lines are spoken and the play ends. 

In Lope’s El rey fingido y amores de Sancha™ the curtain is drawn 
again and we are privileged to see the King of Portugal impaled in 


18 BAE, XXIV. 14 Acad. Nueva, I. 
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proper form. Although this happens to be only a trick to deceive his 
enemies, the details are intended to make the deception plausible, and 
blood upon the stake is realistic enough to justify the swoon of the 
King’s promised bride. As a matter of fact, it might well have tried 
the nerves of some of Lope’s audience. In the last act of this play, the 
wretch who nearly caused the King’s death in so horrible a manner is 
himself caught and punished. A curtain is drawn and the guilty party 
is seen impaled. This time it is not a fake, but the real thing. Although 
the stage directions do not so indicate, the manager probably saw to it 
that there was more blood upon the stake this time than there was 
before. 

In Fuente Ovejuna,’* Lope has a whole town rise in revolt against 
a tyrannical overlord and lynch him. As evidence that there has been 
no mistake about it, the head of the offending noble is brought in on 
a pike and paraded about the stage for our benefit. After this the 
authorities make a thoroughly systematic effort to discover the ring- 
leaders. The whole town—men, women, and children—is put to the 
torture. Here Lope is willing to leave a little to the imagination of 
the audience. We do not see the actual process of torment, but we can 
hear the cries of agony from the rack as one person after another is 
invited to confess. 

All these horrors pale before El prodigioso principe transilvano.® 
In this play, Sigismundo, Prince of Transylvania, is opposed by a veri- 
table host of enemies, both foreign and domestic ; but, with the timely 
aid of Heaven, himself, and a few faithful friends, he triumphs in 
the end. To say that blood runs freely in this play is a mild statement. 
In the very first scene two men die a violent death before our eyes, 
another is put out of business in the next ten minutes, and shortly 
afterward a curtain is drawn and a tableau is disclosed the like of 
which would be indeed difficult to discover. Otoman (one of the dead 
men previously mentioned) is seen half in and half out of a tomb. 
Around him are grouped other corpses, “as many as the stage will 
hold,” so the stage directions say. We know that there are at least 
fourteen of them in this bizarre scene because that many have a word 
or two to say before the curtain falls back and hides them from our 
view. It would seem as though this sight would be sufficient to satisfy 
even the most bloodthirsty person, but there is more to come. Numer- 
ous attempts are made to assassinate the brave Prince Sigismundo, 


15 BAE, XLI. 16 Acad. Nueva, I. 
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three more men die on the stage before our eyes, and finally the con- 
spirators are rounded up and sentenced. Here is the stage direction 
which shows that the sentence has been carried out in quite a satisfac- 
tory manner: 


Cérrese una cortina y parece el Principe en su 
trono real, en una mano una espada desnuda y en la 
otra un Cristo, y encima de la cabeza medio arco 
hecho de catorce cabezas. 


One more head (on a pike) is shown after this! 

After such a slaughter, the rest of this paper can hardly be else 
than an anticlimax. But we shall see that, though the blood still flows 
freely, a few innovations are introduced from time to time. Guillén 
de Castro, in his Mocedades del Cid," takes long chances of making an 
otherwise impressive scene humorous by having Jimena and Diego 
Lainez come before the King, she with a handkerchief stained with 
her father’s blood, and he with his cheek wet with gore from the 
same source. In the second part, Las hazaias del Cid, as it is sometimes 
called, King Sancho is pierced through and through with a javelin, 
following an extraordinary scene, which eventually was to shock Lord 
Holland and start a stream of adverse criticism which has continued 
down to our own day. The wonder is that the javelin in question did 
not pass clear through the King, for we have seen Bellifo Dolfos take 
a running start in order to make the throw more sure. With such a 
frightful wound and with the javelin still sticking in him, the King 
(with help) takes the center of the stage and lives an unexpectedly 
long time before making his demise. 

Guillén de Castro seems to be particularly given to horrible hap- 
penings and to be inclined to give a special refinement of his own to 
them. In Progne y Filomena,* Filomena has her tongue cut out, and 
although we do not see the operation (which happens off stage) we 
do see her torn clothes and her bloody face and mouth. In Dido y 
Eneas the usual curtain is drawn to show Aeneas’ sword in Dido’s 
heart, in spite of which she is able to recite sixteen lines of acceptable 
poetry. In El renegado arrepentido,® Honorio is disclosed awaiting 
his turn to be impaled, with two Christians before him who have 
already suffered that fate. In El conde de Irlos,*® Celinos cuts off 


17 Obras, II. ; 
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Marfira’s head before our eyes and throws it down from a wall upon 
the stage. In La humildad soberbia, also by Guillén de Castro," a 
table is disclosed with the head of Don Juan upon a plate. After the 
audience has been sufficiently impressed through twenty-nine lines of 
verse, we find that the rest of Don Juan is under the table and is prop- 
erly attached to his head after all. In El conde Alarcos,* we have 
a jar of blood for washing the hands at the table, and on the table a 
plate containing a child’s heart. This is pretty bad, but at the end of 
the play we find that the child has not really been killed. What we saw 
was only the heart of a lamb. 

Tirso de Molina is apparently more inclined to take stories from 
the Bible as his specialty in horror. In La venganza de Tamar,”* the 
crime of Amnon against his sister is punished as the Old Testament 
relates. The usual curtain is drawn aside to let us see the misguided 
youth at the banquet table with a cup in one hand, a knife in the other, 
and with his throat cut. The unfortunate Tamar is even advised by 
Absalom to drink her betrayer’s blood! In La mujer que manda en 
casa,** Naboth is shown dead with his blood staining the pile of stones 
on which he is lying. Later Jezebel is thrown down from a tower. 
Tirso spares us to some extent here, for we do not see her strike the 
ground, nor do we see the frightful aftermath which the Bible re- 
counts. In La vida de Hérodes,** Herod is shown dead with two bloody 
children in his hands. Examples of horror from Tirso’s non-religious 
plays could be cited, but they would be pale beside those already 
mentioned. 

Ruiz de Alarcén stands apart from his contemporaries in many 
ways, one of which is in this stage business of horror. In only two 
plays, which after all are literary “stunts,” do we find it. Although in 
La cueva de Salamanca* he shows a loose human head, it is only a 
trick, for the head speaks and eventually disappears in a cloud of 
smoke as one of the marvels of the comedy of magic which this play 
represents. Alarcén’s only real contribution to this chamber of horrors 
is the surprising scene in El tejedor de Segovia," where Fernando 
organizes a jail delivery at the end of Act I and has to bite off both 
his thumbs to free his hands from shackles. This feat was never dupli- 
cated in the Siglo de Oro, or at any other time, so far as I am aware. 

It is a pleasure to discover that some major playwrights of the 


21 Obras, I. 22 Obras, II. 23 NBAE, IV. 
24 Ibid. 25 NBAE, IX. 26 BAE, XX. 27 Ibid. 
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century are almost able to refrain from shedding blood. Moreto and 
Rojas have little or nothing to contribute to this assembly of gruesome 
exhibits. Vélez de Guevara is not wholly free from this tendency, but 
his efforts differ from those of all the rest in that the author has in 
mind an artistic effect. In Mds pesa el rey que la sangre,” after a 
pathetic scene in which Guzman refuses to betray the city and save his 
son Pedro from being killed by the Moors, an outcry is heard from 
without the gates, and the audience can guess that the Moors have 
made good their threat. Pedro has been put to death. Shortly after, 
Pedro is shown, under a black canopy, his throat cut and the bloody 
dagger sticking in the wound. This may not seem at first sight to be 
very artistic, but the arrangement of the other characters and the 
dialogue that follows emphasizes not the horror, but the father’s 
sacrifice and his patriotism as a soldier. Perhaps a better example is 
Reinar después de morir.* Dofia Inés, slain by two assassins, is 
shown upon pillows. It is necessary to the plot and the legend to show 
the dead body, and the ensuing ceremony of obeisance and offering her 
the crown is an effective dramatic touch, full of dignity and pathos. 

We might surmise that this vogue of horror would eventually wear 
itself out, but such is not the case. Calderén, in whom the drama of 
the century reaches its climax, is literally steeped in gore. In his 
refundicion of Tirso’s Venganza de Tamar, he not only has Amnon 
killed at the banquet and shown covered with blood, but he brings in 
the death of Absalom as well. Absalom is riding through a wood and 
his hair catches on a tree. This is off stage. Joab finds the unhappy 
youth in this predicament and thinks he has an excellent chance to put 
his enemy out of the way. First we see him take a running start and 
throw a javelin. A cry is heard from off stage. Evidently the missile 
hit something. Probably Absalom, but he is not dead yet. Joab calls 
for another javelin and goes off stage to get nearer the living target. 
Another cry is heard. Joab is obviously making a terrible mess of it. 
Another javelin is requested. No outcry this time. Is Absalom dead? 
We shall see. The familiar curtain is drawn and poor Absalom is to 
be seen hanging by his hair with three lances sticking in him. 

In La cisma de Inglaterra," the body of Ann Boleyn is shown at 
the foot of the throne she coveted. In justice to Calderén it must be 
said that the corpse is covered with cloth for a while. In El mdgico 


28 BAE, XLV. 29 Ibid. 
80 BAE, IX. $1 Ibid. 
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prodigioso, Calderén introduces a real innovation. Two martyrs, a 
man and a woman, are disclosed in the usual way. This time, though, 
they are on a scaffold and their heads have been completely severed 
from their bodies. This ought to be enough, but Calderon evidently did 
not think so. Lo and behold, above the scaffold is the Devil himself 
riding on a serpent and making the important announcement to the 
audience that the souls of the two martyrs have gone to Heaven. 

Again and again does Calderén reveal his fondness for bloodshed 
and tableaux of horror. Quite as impressive as anything we have seen 
so far is the feat he performs in the famous play El alcalde de Zalamea. 
As every student of Spanish literature knows, the Captain refuses to 
marry the girl. He knows he is up against a tough proposition in the 
person of Pedro Crespo, but he relies upon the fact that he is an officer 
and thinks the uniform will be respected by the civil authorities. He 
guesses wrong. Pedro Crespo is out to get him, and there are grave 
doubts whether the marriage proposition was on the square after all. 
Anyway, Pedro Crespo wins in spite of the threats of that old war 
horse, Lope de Figueroa, and the flower of the King’s army. The cur- 
tain is drawn aside, and audience and actors have the pleasure of 
seeing what a man with a garrote about his neck looks like. 

But enough of these fantastic and horrible sights, which could be 
multiplied if the occasion required. What do they prove? For one 
thing, they demonstrate that the authors of that day went to strange 
lengths in their efforts to amuse the audience. It might appear that 
they were misguided when they tried to introduce lions and dragons, 
but the popular success of King Kong in our own day would tend to 
prove the contrary. Evidently, almost anything that would give the 
audience a thrill was considered legitimate, even if there were times 
when the thrill presupposed, as is the case with the horror scenes, an 
exceptionally strong stomach. Be that as it may, the audience of the 
Siglo de Oro clearly had a right to expect from dramatists a great 
variety of entertainment. And it is very doubtful whether the drama- 
tists, in introducing lions, dragons, and dead men, gave much atten- 
tion to artistic effect or had any clear idea of what we term grotesque. 
They were merely giving the public what it liked. 


Sturcis E. Leavitt 
UNIVERSITY oF NortH CAROLINA 








SOME RECENT TRENDS IN THE REORIENTATION 
OF FOREIGN LANGUAGE INSTRUCTION 


One hundred and fourteen years ago in January, the committee 
recommending the establishment of the first public high school in 
America reported as follows: 

The mode of education now adopted, and the branches of knowledge that are 
taught at our English grammar [elementary] schools are not sufficiently extensive 
nor otherwise calculated to bring the powers of the mind into operation nor to 
qualify a youth to fill usefully and respectably many of the stations, both public and 
private, in which he may be placed. A parent who wishes to give a child an educa- 
tion that shall fit him for active life, and shall serve as a foundation for eminence 
in his profession, whether mercantile or mechanical, is under the necessity of giving 
him a different education from any which our public schools can now furnish. 
Hence many children are separated from their parents and sent to private academies 


in the vicinity to acquire that instruction which cannot be obtained at the public 
seminaries. 


In this statement is summarized the educational philosophy gov- 
erning the establishment of the first high school in Boston in 1821. It 
will be noted the American secondary school was never conceived 
purely as a preparatory institution. Its primary purpose was to serve 
as a terminal or finishing school for the vast majority of adolescent 
boys and girls faced with the necessity of fitting themselves “for active 
life.””” 

Today, after one hundred and fourteen years, the profession of 
education is attempting to bring the American high school to a more 
effective realization of this fundamental purpose, and to lead back into 
the fold those departments of the curriculum which have diverted 
public secondary education from the fulfillment of its paramount obli- 
gation to society. In professional parlance this movement has found 
expression in such phrases as “consumer education,” “curricula for 
social intelligence,” “integration,” and the like. For the modern for- 
eign languages the movement has offered an especial challenge. It is 
almost unnecessary to indicate that it has begun to exercise a profound 
influence upon every phase of foreign language instruction, particu- 
larly in the lower division of the high school. Among the trends ap- 
pearing in recent courses of study, committee reports, and periodical 
literature, special consideration is due the following. 


1 Quoted from Ellwood P. Cubberley, Public Education in the United States 
(Houghton Mifflin Company, New York, 1919, 517 pages), p. 191. 
2 Ibid., pp. 189-93. 
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1. Realism replaces wishful thinking in the formulation of objectives. 

Until the appearance of such softened statements of foreign lan- 
guage aims as are contained in the recent New York Course of Study 
and the reports of the Research Council of the Modern Language As- 
sociation of Southern California,* most formulations of instructional 
aims were little more than the wishful expression of all those noble 
qualities and traits of culture which students, if they studied foreign 
languages throughout high school, through four years of college, and 
through at least one year of graduate work (with a minor in not less 
than one second language), might desirably acquire. They were not 
statements of goals that could be attained by high-school pupils as 
prospective citizens, tradespeople, and handicraft workers, but sum- 
maries of all the superior virtues with which years of specialization had 
presumably invested us as teachers and research workers in foreign 
languages.* The most recent formulations are still naively optimistic, 
but we have at least stopped groping for the stars. 


2. Emphasis shifts from objectives to outcomes. 

We have been forced to a realization of the fact that objectives are 
not valid as teaching goals except as they are predicated on outcomes. 
What can the adolescent of high-school age, possessing the normal 
capacities, the general interests, and the social maturity of his group, 
actually acquire? For this answer we are probably for the first time 
examining actual results obtained under favorable conditions of learn- 
ing and instruction, as revealed by objective measurements, and de- 
pending less upon a priori reasoning divorced from reality. 


3. Preparatory values become life values. 

The increasing emphasis on outcomes has led to a clearer perspec- 
tive of the place of modern languages in public secondary education. 
We are coming to realize a little tardily that the American public high 
school has never been, either historically or theoretically, a purely pre- 
paratory institution. Of every hundred students who have entered the 
public secondary school as freshmen in recent years, over one-fourth 


8 F. H. Reinsch, “The Research Council of the Modern Language Associa- 
tion of Southern California,” in the Modern Language Forum, XIX (September, 
1934), 183-84; also “Language Objectives,” in Hispania, XVII (October, 
1934) , 290-94. 


* William R. Price, “Pangloss; or the Foreign Language Panjandrum,” in 
Education, LV (September, 1934), 46-51. 
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have dropped school entirely by the end of the first year, and nearly 
one-half by the end of the second year.’ Indeed, only 26 per cent of 
the high-school freshmen have ever entered college, and only 8 per cent 
have ever graduated from an institution of higher learning. It is thus 
obvious that for the large majority of students the high school is far 
more a finishing than a preparatory school. Nor is this other than it 
should be. The citizenry which has voted to make school attendance 
compulsory—in many states as high as the eighteenth year—certainly 
did not have in mind preparing all students for the college or univer- 
sity. Nor was college preparation the chief demand which gave rise 
to the first high school in Boston in 1821. 

In recognition of these facts, foreign language teaching is showing: _ 
a marked reorientation toward emphasis on abilities, knowledges, 
interests, appreciations, and attitudes which will enrich life, and re- 
serving for specialized upper-division courses those activities which 
cater merely to the passing of Entrance Examinations, or the amass- 
ing of college preparatory credits.* High-school students, especially 
in the first two years, are being viewed more and more as prospective 
citizens—as future homemakers, tradespeople, and handicraftsmen— 
rather than exclusively as prospective teachers of modern languages, 
or candidates for the professions. 


4. Deferred values become immediate values. 

The fact that the public high school is for the large majority of our 
students a finishing rather than a preparatory institution has served to 
emphasize the need for supplying our courses with content worth 
while in itself to the extent to which it is pursued, rather than with 
content possessing deferred values only. In this reorientation of for- 
eign language instruction is observed possibly the most far-reaching 
trend of the present decade. It affects not alone the course of study, 
but also the choice of textbooks, and even the methods of instruction. 
For curriculum committees it means emphasis from the start on those 


5 United States Office of Education, Biennial Survey of Education: 1928-1930 
(United States Office of Education Bulletin [1931], No. 20, Vol. II, 833 pages), 
pp. 692-93; I. L. Kandel, Comparative Education (Houghton Mifflin Company, 
New York, 1933, 922 pages), p. 191. 


6 That this liberalization of foreign language offerings is pervading even the 
junior college can be judged from such articles as that of Mary Eleanor Peters, 
“A Project in Teaching Modern Languages, San Mateo Junior College,” in 
Hispania, XVII (December, 1934), 367-69. 
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abilities, attitudes, and appreciations which have a functional value in 
daily life. 

If one of the aims of modern language teaching is to develop 
ability to recognize the meaning of foreign words and phrases occur- 
ring in English, then the course of study will make certain that these 
items are incorporated integrally into the fabric of the first year’s 
work—better still, into the work of the very first quarter. The expres- 
sions in most frequent use (they can be found in the appendix of any 
college dictionary) will serve as practice material for pronunciation 
exercises in the earliest stages of class instruction, or will be incor- 
porated into elementary reading lessons," and the teacher will be able 
to point to the exact line and page in the course of study to prove that 
something is definitely being done to achieve the outcomes desired. 
This is obviously a marked departure from the practice of recent years. 
The development of ability to appreciate foreign words and phrases 
occurring in the vernacular has been postulated as an aim in almost 
every course of study, whether ancient or modern, since the beginnings 
of foreign language instruction in America; but seldom has it been 
possible for the teacher to point to the exact stage in the program of 
instruction where this outcome was being stressed, or to the specific 
content through which this growth was to be attained. The new 
courses of study are no longer being constructed on the wishbone 
theory, or on the omnibus plan. Aims are being stated in terms of 
specific abilities valuable per se, and subject matter and learning activi- 
ties are being chosen for their particular contribution to the realization 
of these goals within the period of time, seldom over two years, to 
which the foreign language experience of most secondary school stu- 
dents is confined. 


5. Emphasis shifts from language as an end to language as a means of 
communication. 

For textbook selection, the emphasis on terminal or functional 
values has served to stress the importance of dealing from the start 
with subject matter of real content value. Reading material of begin- 
ning texts is being chosen with greater regard for the significance of 
the information contained. Primers of “ “The sky is falling,’ said the 
little Red Hen” type are definitely on the decline. The new courses of 


™ The discussion assumes, of course, that foreign language teachers are 
justified in believing that this outcome belongs more peculiarly to the field of 
the modern languages than to instruction in English. 
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study are increasing the demand for beginning readers which will offer 
the students the opportunities to obtain vicariously as nearly as pos- 
sible the same information, attitudes, interests, and appreciations 
which they would obtain from a well-planned and competently guided 
visit abroad. In this trend one observes a definite redirection of for- 
eign language instruction from language as an end to language as a 
means for communicating ideas. This, indeed, is the point of view of 
the novice in foreign language work. His interest in language is sel- 
dom in verbs, tenses, adjectives, moods, or voice per se, but in language 
as a vehicle for the exchange of thought. We are coming to realize 
that language is ultimately but a means of communication, and to ap- 
preciate the sorry fact that much that has been read and said in foreign 
language classrooms has simply not been worth communicating. 


6. Lower-division courses become courses for consumers rather than 
for producers. 

For methodology, the foregoing trends imply the organization of 
instruction to a larger extent than before upon the appreciation level 
rather than upon the level of drill. Written work is being used less as 
an end, and more judiciously as a means for aiding the learning 
process. Paradigms, conjugations, and formal drill are being replaced 
as often as possible by more spontaneous types of activity—sight read- 
ing, informal questioning, oral and written résumés of significant con- 
tent, individual reports delivered in an audience situation, dramatiza- 
tions of conversational scenes, and the like. We are getting away from 
the notion that all students enrolled in beginning classes are prospective 
translators, commercial attachés, foreign correspondents, or foreign 
language teachers.* We are facing the obvious fact, supported by 
abundant evidence,’ that few of our students will ever become pro- 
ducers in the foreign languages to any significant degree. Their careers 
as students, even in high school, are destined to be too short for the 
acquisition of real productive power. For the large majority of high- 


8 The limitations besetting vocational preparation as an objective for modern 
language teaching are revealed in Vocational Opportunities for Foreign Language 
Students, by William Leonard Schwartz, Lawrence A. Wilkins, and Arthur 
Gibbon Dovee (National Federation of Modern Language Teachers, Washing- 
ton, D.C., 1932, 38 pages). 


® Carleton A. Wheeler and Others, Enrollment in the Foreign Languages in 
Secondary Schools and Colleges in the United States (The Macmillan Company, 
1928, 453 pages), p. 354. 
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school freshmen and sophomores, foreign languages will function pri- 
marily as consumption goods rather than as production goods.*® For 
this reason their rightful place in the lower division of the secondary 
school is not less in the field of the skills, but more than heretofore in 
the field of the appreciations. 


7. Orientation precedes specialization. 

These trends need give no one cause to fear that the needs of the 
college preparatory student are being neglected. There is every reason 
to believe that the student of superior ability will gain just as much in 
a life-oriented course, capitalizing functional values, as in the most 
conservatively traditional foreign language program. Moreover, there 
is little justification for assuming a priori that the content and activi- 
ties of such a course are necessarily antagonistic to the interests of the 
college preparatory group, or devoid of preparatory outcomes. It is 
entirely probable that a course stressing language as a means of com- 
munication, and dealing with significant content, may be the best pos- 
sible foundation for advanced work in any collegiate institution. It is 
a fundamental principle of learning that orientation should precede 
specialization. The orientational character of the new-type integrated 
course may easily imbue it with highly desirable preparatory outcomes, 
without sacrificing the interests or neglecting the needs of the large 
majority of high-school freshmen and sophomores for whom the 
public secondary school is primarily a terminal institution. 


8. Preparation becomes an upper-division function. 

The trend is merely toward a shift of the preparatory emphasis 
from the lower division of the secondary school to more or less special- 
ized courses in the junior and senior years designed specifically for 
majors in foreign language study, or for students having preparation 
for professional careers definitely in mind. In the freshman year the 
probability of college entrance is scarcely over one in four. In the 
junior year the probability rises to one in two; while in the senior year 
it reaches three to two. In other words, whereas only one freshman 
out of every four is destined to enter college, at least three out of every 
five seniors are likely to continue in an institution of higher learning. 
These facts should suffice to give validity to the claim that purely pre- 
paratory content has little justification in the lower levels of the public 


10 Emil Lange, “Signs of Curriculum Progress in High Schools in Cali- 
fornia,” in California Journal of Secondary Education, X (October, 1934), 9-12. 
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high school. Scarcely can a more paradoxical anomaly be found in the 
entire sphere of public education than the current practice of offering 
preparatory courses in foreign languages to high-school freshmen 
when the probability of their continuance even in high school, let alone 
the university, is so slight, and especially when the students are al- 
lowed two years in which to forget what they learned before entering 
the college classroom. 

In advanced classes, composed of students possessing specific inter- 
ests in foreign language study, either as majors or as candidates for 
professional careers, the teaching of languages on the preparatory 
level, or as ends in themselves, presents a certain measure of validity. 
The life-career motive can here be capitalized to greater advantage. 
The indifferent student has been eliminated; the classes are more 
select, more mature in the capacity for self-direction, and better versed 
in the fundamentals of English; and a background in interest and 
appreciation has been established to give meaning and direction to the 
work. At this level the technical aspects of grammar and syntax can 
be taught with greater ease and efficiency, and with an appreciable 
economy of time and effort to students and teachers alike. 


9. Course offerings become differentiated according to varying matu- 
ration levels. 

That this redirection of instructional emphasis has far-reaching 
implications for the organization of foreign language offerings is 
obvious. Where conditions permit, a minimum of from three to four 
years of work in one language for students beginning the study as 
freshmen will probably be required of language majors and college 
preparatory candidates. For those who do not begin language in the 
lower division, but later decide to enter the university, special two- 
year courses of a specifically preparatory nature will probably be of- 
fered in the junior and senior years. In this way a most urgent reform 
in the grouping of foreign language students can be accomplished. No 
situation is less desirable from the standpoint of sound pedagogy than 
the grouping of juniors and seniors with freshmen in beginning 
classes. To facilitate such a segregation the number of starting-points 
at which students may begin foreign language study will of necessity 
be reduced, but one may well ask whether such a limitation is not highly 
desirable. Is there any valid reason why students should be permitted 
to begin a foreign language at any and every semester level? Instead 
of opening new classes at mid-year, would it not be more desirable to 
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replace this scattered array of heterogeneous classes with a two- or 
three-track plan of parallel courses for pupils of varying ability in 
foreign language work, or with a program of differentiated courses 
for lower-division and upper-division beginning students ? 


10. Co-operation replaces defeatism in professional relations. 

In these proposals the generalist in education fortunately has the 
support, if not of university departments, at least of a considerable 
number of modern language teachers to whom these problems are a 
matter of daily concern. It is therefore gratifying to note that these 
and similar points of agreement have become the basis for a more 
effective co-operation between foreign language teachers as subject- 
matter specialists and administrators, educational psychologists, and 
curriculum experts as supervisors, co-ordinators, and directors of in- 
struction. It is interesting to observe that the significant restatements 
of foreign language objectives recently published by the Research 
Council of the Modern Language Association of Southern California™ 
have been made by committees composed not only of language special- 
ists, but of superintendents, psychologists, and directors of curriculum. 
It is also significant to note that during the recent Conference on Cur- 
riculum and Instruction at Stanford University the panel of speakers 
for the five 2\%4-hour discussions on foreign language problems was 
composed of seven specialists representing French, German, and 
Spanish, and two superintendents, a supervisor of foreign languages, 
an educational psychologist, a director of curriculum, and a co- 
ordinator of high-school and junior college instruction.’* 

In the interchange of ideas made possible through such co-operative 
relations a more appreciative attitude is being established with respect 
to the common task of enabling the youth of the land to attain more 
effectively the goals of education. To the modern languages it affords 
an opportunity, not only for the airing of well-founded grievances, but 
also for the acquisition of a better perspective of the place and func- 
tion of foreign language work in the secondary school. It has already 
led in part to a realization that the point of view of the generalist is 
not entirely devoid of validity in fact. Every educational innovation 


11 F, H. Reinsch, op. cit., pp. 183-84; Report of Research Council, Modern 
Language Association of Southern California, “Language Objectives,” in 
Hispania, XVII (October, 1934), 290-94. 

12 Stanford University Conference on Curriculum and Instruction, June 
25-30, 1934 (School of Education, Stanford University, 72 pages), pp. 53-57. 
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has had no other aim than that of enabling the student as an individual 
to realize more fully, in terms of his abilities, the goals of worthy 
living. None is more aware than the generalist of the seemingly ineffi- 
cient outcomes of high-school instruction in English, the sciences, 
mathematics, the social studies, or foreign languages. But his concern 
is not confined to the amelioration of these deficiencies from the view- 
point of preparation for college on the part of the 8 per cent who will 
graduate from the university. His efforts, challenged by social pres- 
sure, are also vitally concerned with the 92 per cent who will not enter 
the professions: How can the education of this vast majority of pros- 
pective parents, merchants, and artisans be made to contribute to a 
more worthy use of leisure, to the reduction of crime, to greater integ- 
rity of family life, and to the effective counteraction of the destructive 
forces threatening democracy ? 

Some, indeed, would object to this conversion of the teaching pro- 
fession into a body of amateur sociologists, but these are the responsi- 
bilities with which society invests the public schools. Few citizens, for 
example, have seriously discussed the wave of crime deluging our land 
without denouncing the inefficiency of the educational system in coun- 
teracting this menace. The generalist is therefore obligated to re- 
evaluate the curriculum and instruction of the school with the broader 
needs of society in view, and to co-ordinate the efforts of all subject- 
matter fields in the direction of their satisfaction. 

Gratifying evidence of the willingness of foreign language special- 
ists to meet this challenge is contained not only in the work of the Re- 
search Council of the Modern Language Association of Southern 
California, and the curriculum committees in Los Angeles,™* but also 
in the recent report on Experiments and Studies in Modern Language 
Teaching.** Out of these co-operative efforts is growing an apprecia- 
tion of mutual problems. For the modern language teacher it means 
increased respect for the contributions which educational psychology 
has made and is making to the cause of foreign language teaching. In- 
deed, it is not too much to maintain that the innovations which have 
served most to differentiate the language teaching of today from that 


13 W. B. Featherstone, “Some Curriculum Developments in Los Angeles,” in 
Junior-Senior High School Clearing House, IX (September, 1934), 10-13. 
14 Algernon Coleman, et al., Experiments and Studies in Modern Language 


Teaching (University of Chicago Press, Chicago, Illinois, 1934, 367 pages), 
pp. 1-50. 
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of five, ten, or even fifteen centuries ago’® have been inspired by edu- 
cational research. To this field we owe our standardized achievement 
and prognostic tests, our new-type textbooks, our most significant ex- 
periments in vocabulary learning and reading, and our basic concepts 
of frequency lists. 


11. Scientific concepts supplant pseudo-psychological notions. 

Out of this co-operative relationship, too, is growing a more 
scientific attitude in the solution of instructional problems. In the past 
both our philosophy and our methodology have been dominated by 
pseudo-psychological and pseudo-scientific notions out of keeping 
with objective fact. The kinks are slowly being taken out of our pro- 
fessional thinking./ The serious limitations underlying the postula- 
tion of disciplinary values,’* of language talent or aptitude,*” of trans- 
fer values for improvement in English,’* of so-called “natural meth- 


15 Compare the following : 

Quintilian, Institutes of Oratory. Translation by J. S. Watson (London, 
1892), Book I, chapter iv. Excerpts in Ellwood P. Cubberley, Readings in the 
History of Education (Houghton Mifflin Company, New York, 1920, 684 pages), 
pp. 113-14. 

Johann Sturm’s Course of Study at Strassburg (reconstructed from Sturm’s 
Plan, 1538; Classical Letters, 1565; and the Examinations, 1578). Excerpts in 
Cubberley, of. cit., pp. 210-13. 

Walter V. Kaulfers, “Teaching Practices in Beginning Spanish in Junior 
High School,” in the Modern Language Forum, XVI (June, 1931), 90-93. 

George A. Rice, “An Analysis of the Classroom Practices of 210 Teachers 
of Modern Foreign Language,” in California Quarterly of Secondary Education, 
II (June, 1927), 283-89. 

16 William Harry Heck, Mental Discipline and Educational Values (J. Lane 
Company, New York, 1909, 147 pages) ; Alexander James Inglis, Principles of 
Secondary Education (Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston, 1918, 741 pages), 
pp. 394 ff.; Pedro Tamesis Orata, Theory of Identical Elements (Ohio State 
University, Columbus, Ohio, 1928, 204 pages). 

17 Walter Vincent Kaulfers, “The Forecasting Efficiency of Current Bases 
for Prognosis in Junior High School Beginning Spanish” (unpublished disserta- 
tion for the Doctorate of Philosophy, Stanford University, 1933, 381 pages). A 
comprehensive analytical bibliography of one hundred pages cites all significant 
studies in the field. 


18 Daniel Starch, “Some Experimental Data on the Value of Studying 
Foreign Languages,” in School Review, XXIII (December, 1915), 697-703; 
Starch, “Value of Studying Foreign Languages,” in ibid., LII (April, 1917), 
243-48; Oscar H. Werner, “Influence of the Study of Modern Foreign Lan- 
guages on the Development of Abilities in English,” in the Modern Language 
Jowrnal, XII (January, 1928), 241-60; R. A. Williams, “What Command of 
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ods,’”*® and of adolescence*®® as the most favorable period for for- 
eign language study have been exposed, Although these notions still 
prevail in a few quarters, they are at least not being made the basis 
for curriculum building or class organization in progressive schools. 
In the past it was not uncommon to find courses of study in which 
the direct method was urgently recommended for use in the classroom 
despite the fact that the outline of objectives emphasized increased 
knowledge and appreciation of the mother tongue as an instructional 
aim. Such paradoxes were obviously attributable to confusion with 
respect to the principles of psychology governing the transfer of train- 
ing. Our newer courses of study are built upon more stable ground. 
Greater care is being exercised in distinguishing objectives from 
outcomes. To illustrate, we are becoming more cautious about postu- 
lating improvement in the vernacular as an aim. The studies of Starch, 
Werner, and others*? have shown that the contributions which the 
foreign languages make in this field are by no means sufficient to 
justify postulating such improvement as an objective. The values for 
English which accrue from foreign language study depend so largely 
upon the method used, the content taught, and the ability of the student 
that the gains to be expected here would be more properly classified 
as associate or concomitant outcomes rather than as instructional goals. 


12. Courses of study become valid and functional. 

Through the clarification of these and similar issues, the courses 
of study in modern languages are becoming more valid and more ef- 
fective programs of instruction. Through our contacts with educa- 
tional psychologists and curriculum specialists we are coming to realize 
the necessity for postulating only aims within the reach of the student, 
and for matching each aim with the best possible program of content 
and activities suited to the level of insight of the adolescent boy and 
girl. In the courses of study of the future we shall be able to point to 
the exact pages and paragraphs outlining the content, methods, and 


English Should a Child Possess before Beginning the Study of a Foreign Lan- 
guage?” in Modern Language Teaching, [IX (March, 1913), 56-58. 

19 A. A. Jacka, “The Influence of Present-Day Linguistic Theory on Methods 
of Teaching Modern Languages,” in Modern Languages, XV (December, 1933), 
47-56; see especially pp. 51 ff. 

20 Edward L. Thorndike, et al., Adult Learning (The Macmillan Company, 
New York, 1928, 335 pages), p. 46. 

21 See references in footnote 18. 
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activities through which a specific goal is to be attained, the means by 
which progress is to be measured, and the level at which pupil gains 
should begin to function as outcomes. Thus if ability to comprehend 
foreign words and phrases occurring in English is truly to function as 
an objective, the course of study of the future will contain a specific 
reference to the most valid sources that show just what the items of 
most frequent occurrence are; the semester level at which these ele- 
ments are to be stressed will be indicated ; and the learning activities 
recommended for the most effective attainment of the objective, to- 
gether with the means for measuring outcomes, will be fully outlined. 

In French, the ability to appreciate the terms /ése-majesté, qui vive, 
or laissez faire will not be left to the incidental acquisition of the stu- 
dent as by-products of the work. By-products can be recognized only 
as associate or concomitant outcomes—never as instructional aims. If 
this appreciation is to be developed as an objective, the teacher will use 
these expressions in context as the basis for pronunciation exercises, 
for vocabulary study, or for elementary work in reading, even in the 
first few weeks of beginning instruction. Unless the course of study 
assures that something of this kind is done, any reference to the devel- 
opment of this ability will be little more than a rationalized justification 
for the continued teaching of the foreign languages, and in no sense 
a valid or functional aim. 


13. Integration supplants compartmentalization. 


Not least among the outcomes of the increasing co-operation be- 
tween generalists and specialists are the broadened contacts which 
foreign language instruction is making with other fields of the cur- 
riculum. The community of aims shared by teachers of social studies, 
English, and foreign languages alike is drawing us closer together in 
the common task of educating boys and girls. The evidences of this 
integration of effort are numerous and significant. Pupils markedly 
deficient in English as shown by objective tests are being urged to 
delay foreign language study until the upper division, or until such 
deficiencies have been at least partially removed. Vice versa, upper- 
division students of superior ability in English are being permitted to 
substitute upper-division courses in foreign languages for work in 
English whenever course requirements or conflicting classes would 
otherwise prohibit the continuance of foreign language study. Con- 
certed efforts are being made to secure a more psychological grade 
placement of content to the end that the student will not encounter 
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linguistic problems in the foreign tongue before he has had occasion 
to meet them in the vernacular. Beyond this, beginning students are 
being encouraged to read travel books and classics in translation for 
collateral reading in English, or translations of historical novels for 
classes in social studies. They are being stimulated to select topics 
bearing on foreign countries as themes for compositions, reports, or 
talks in history classes, public speaking classes, and the like. In such 
efforts as these are contained examples of the possibilities and oppor- 
tunities which the contemporary movement toward integration pre- 
sents to the foreign language field. If the profession at large were 
more favorably disposed toward the acceptance of these challenges, 
the cause of foreign language teaching would be better served. As 
Professor Fife well states in the conclusion to his fifty-page analysis 
of recent tendencies : 


. ... the dangers that confront modern language teaching and the real 
obstructions to its progress do not arise from ignorant administrators or 
unsympathetic educationists, but from his [the teacher’s] own conserva- 
tism and his stagnation amid slipshod methods and meaningless shibboleths 
. .. . the future of his subject as a unit of the school and college curricu- 
lum depends, not on propaganda and publicity for its supposed cultural or 
practical values, but on his demonstrating that the American student can 
secure, through modern language teaching, really useful abilities for the 
practical and cultural concerns of life.?* 


Although the trends cited in the foregoing discussion are not every- 
where realized in fact, they are sufficiently definite as tendencies to 
warrant the attention of textbook writers and foreign language special- 
ists. Indeed, on the basis of these observations one would feel justified 
in offering the following suggestions to foreign language departments 
and to course of study committees generally : 

1. A deferred beginning of foreign language study for pupils of 
marked deficiency in English vocabulary and usage. 

2. Permission for select upper-division students to substitute ad- 
vanced classes in foreign languages for courses in English in the event 
of conflicts or crowded programs. 

3. Deferred emphasis in foreign language courses upon items of 
syntax until after the student has had occasion to meet these elements 
in the study of the vernacular. 


22 Algernon Coleman, et al., op. cit., p. 50. See also Arthur Gibbon Bovee, 
“Needed: A Linguistic Locarno,” in Education, LV (September, 1934), 52-55. 
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4. Reduction of foreign language work to an elective basis in the 
freshman and sophomore years. 

5. Restriction of foreign language study as a requirement to 
upper-division college preparatory students. 

6. Differentiation of courses for college preparatory students be- 
ginning foreign language study in the junior or senior year and for 
students beginning language work as freshmen. 

7. Admission of all students to lower-division beginning classes 
on an elective basis (with the exception noted in 1 above), followed 
by an early segregation of rapid and slow learners into separate classes. 

8. Reduction of the number of semester levels at which students 
may begin foreign language work in order to permit such segregation. 

9. Emphasis in lower-division elective classes upon cultural orien- 
tation—especially upon content and activities yielding as far as pos- 
sible the same outcomes as a well-planned and competently guided 
visit abroad. 

10. Redirection of instruction from the drill level to the apprecia- 
tion level through a greater, though by no means exclusive, emphasis 
on reading, i.e., foreign languages for consumption rather than for 
production. 

11. Adoption of ability in reading, as measured by comprehensive 
objective tests, as the sole criterion for determining promotions in the 
lower division, though not necessarily as the sole basis for awarding 
grades above average (C or 3).”* 

12. Rigorous limitation from the start of all class work to content 
worth reading or communicating from the standpoint of the thought 
or information expressed. 

13. Major emphasis in lower-division classes upon language as a 
means of communication rather than as an end, i.e., greater emphasis 
upon the interpretation of thought rather than upon the translation 
of words. 

14. An early shift from time-serving to achievement on compre- 
hensive objective tests as the basis for awarding credit in foreign 
language work, and as the criterion for the definition of minima.** 


28 W. V. Kaulfers, “The Forecasting Efficiency of Current Bases for Prog- 
nosis in Junior High School Beginning Spanish” (unpublished doctoral disser- 
tation), pp. 251-52. 

24 Evidence of progress in this direction is contained in the recent introduc- 
tion of comprehensive foreign language examinations in Bryn Mawr College and 
the University of Texas. See “Undergraduate Courses, 1931,” Bryn Mawr Col- 
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15. Selection of instructional methods and activities with greater 
regard for the level—active, visual-passive, or aural-recognitive— 
upon which ability and content are to function. 

16. More effective use of plans for the individualization of in- 
struction. 

17. Reorganization of lower-division courses to make possible the 
more effective capitalization of the resources afforded by the radio, 
moving picture, and daily press as integral features of the modern 
foreign language program. 

The implications of these desiderata for modern language teach- 
ing are obviously great. Although the final outcomes are difficult to 
foretell, the conviction is strong that the results will be gratifying, 
since the motive from which they spring is none other than that of 
enabling the youth of our schools to achieve more fully the aims for 
which men should live. Possibly the greatest outcome will be an en- 
larged vision which will enable us to teach boys and girls rather than 
subjects, to provide vital educative experiences rather than vest-pocket 
editions of university offerings, and to teacher better than we were 
taught. Not how to translate, read, write, or speak—nor even to ap- 
preciate literature—but how to live, is the ultimate goal of education— 
all else is but a means justified to the extent to which it contributes 
toward this end. 


Greeting his pupils, the master asked : 
What would you learn of me? 
And the reply came: 
How shall we care for our bodies? 
How shall we rear our children? 
How shall we work together ? 
How shall we live with our fellow-men? 
How shall we play? 
For what ends shall we live? 
And the teacher pondered these words, and sor- 
row was in his heart, for his own learning 
touched not these things.?® 


lege Calendar, No. 24 (May, 1931), p. 42; National Society for the Study of 
Education, Thirty-first Yearbook, Part II, Changes and Experiments in Liberal- 
Arts Education (Public School Publishing Company, Bloomington, Illinois, 1932, 
310 pages), pp. 45-46, 132-33. 


25 J. Crosby Chapman and George S. Counts, Principles of Secondary Edu- 
cation (Houghton Mifflin Company, 1924, 645 pages), p. i. 
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Herein are contained the universal challenges of youth. Herein 
are contained the only really vital concerns of public education. The 
future of foreign language instruction in the secondary school as the 
“people’s college” will ultimately depend, like that of any other field, 
upon how effectively we as teachers enable youth to find the answers 
to these eternal questions. 


Wa TER V. KAULFERS 


STANFoRD UNIVERSITY 














PAN AMERICANISM—A DREAM OR A REALITY? 


In order to fully understand what we mean by the term “Pan 
Americanism,” in the writer’s humble opinion it seems necessary to 
turn back the pages of history to the year 1824, when the first great 
Pan Americanist, if we may coin that word, Simon Bolivar, issued 
his immortal invitation to the republics of Colombia, Mexico, Peru, 
Chile, and Buenos Aires to send delegates to the Congress of Panama, 
to be held in Panama City, June 22, 1826. Two delegates each were 
present from Colombia, Central America, and Peru, and one came 
from Mexico. 

With the final victory settling for all time Spanish domination in 
South America in the famous battle of Ayacucho, Bolivar’s idea of a 
Congress of America naturally emphasized one phase — Hispanic 
solidarity in the New World. For that reason the United States was 
not first issued an invitation. Later, Bolivar issued a formal invita- 
tion to the United States through Henry Clay, Secretary of State, 
after he, Bolivar, had been informed that Colombia, Mexico, and 
Central America had individually invited the United States to have 
representatives present. Between the interested services of John 
Quincy Adams, then President, and Henry Clay, the two succeeded in 
securing the reluctant approval of the Senate to the nomination of 
Richard C. Anderson and John Sergeant as commissioners to the 
Congress. Coupled with a late invitation received by the United 
States and with the delay of securing the approval of Congress, the 
United States delegates arrived at the General Assembly of the Ameri- 
can Republics after it had adjourned. So we, of the United States 
of the North, can claim no part in this first memorable Congress of 
the Americas. 

This great Pan Americanist was a man ahead of his time. He 
cherished the dream of seeing the New World “one single nation, with 
but one link binding them together as parts of one great whole.” 
Bolivar’s idea of Pan Americanism, as Dr. Ricardo J. Alfaro, Minister 
of Panama, states, was: “The creation of a great international system 
in defense of the liberties gained in the bloody war for independence 
and for the maintenance of peace between the American nations.” The 
Liberator was, nevertheless, not without a perception of the natural 
elements of our actual Pan Americanism. 

Pan Americanism, born as it were sword in hand, was bound before 
everything else to assume the aspect of a military alliance. Today, Pan 
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Americanism is entirely in accord with Hispanism. A century of in- 
dependent life has reconciled the daughters with the mother. 

Today Pan Americanism is a doctrine of co-operation. This ideal 
co-operation will be further realized by maintaining the contrast be- 
tween the two cultures of the Latin and the Saxon. 

The Pan Americanism of Bolivar sought to unite the American 
republics through a military and political league. This was necessi- 
tated by the recent colonial wars, and the threatening attitude of the 
Holy Alliance. 

The Pan Americanism of today is essentially peaceful, neither 
creating nor tending to create political ties. It endeavors to develop 
and intensify commercial relations ; protect the treasures of American 
archaeology ; promote university exchange; and perform many other 
functions. 

The first inter-American activities were chiefly confined to the 
republics of Hispanic origin, and the present-day Americanism is 
the approximation of the Saxons of North America with the Latins 
of the south. 

The spiritual approximation is one we should cultivate more, as 
it is the more lasting. The Saxons should devote more study to the 
Latin-American culture in order to appreciate its present and potential 
value, and to be able to say, as Elihu Root said in Rio de Janeiro: “I 
bring from my country a special greeting to the elder sisters in the 
civilization of America.” The Latins need to be better informed re- 
garding the intellectual activities and moral conditions of the United 
States, of which Latin-American ideas in general are as grotesque as 
they are erroneous and unjust. 

Although the Pan Americanism of Bolivar differed from that of 
today, its chief purpose was the same, that of peace, progress, and the 
happiness of the New World. So that Simon Bolivar may still lay 
claim to the glorious title of Father of Pan Americanism. 

Although the Congress at Panama did not satisfy Bolivar, it was 
a precedent, however, for future conferences, and was a harbinger of 
better days. “It may well be permitted to a citizen of the Northern 
Republic to remark,” says Mr. James Scott in his article, “The Larger 
Significance of the Bolivar Congress,” “that, if Bolivar’s Congress 
supplied the precedent, Secretary Blaine of the United States of Amer- 
ica created the successful congress, through the meeting of the First 
Conference of the American Republics in the city of Washington in the 
fall of 1889. “The day of America has arrived,’ he stated, ‘as Bolivar 
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proclaimed in his prophetic way, and no human power can stop the 
course of nature, guided by the hand of Providence.’ ” 

The Pan American Union, this second great step in making Pan 
Americanism a reality, owes its creation to a report adopted April 14, 
1890, by the First International Conference of American States, which 
met in Washington in 1889-90 under the leadership of the Hon- 
orable James G. Blaine, then Secretary of State. 

The first of this series of general inter-American conferences 
established an association of nations known as the International Union 
of the American Republics. This Union was to act through a bureau 
called the Commercial Bureau of the American Republics. 

Certain dissatisfactions were evidenced regarding the limited 
scope of the Bureau by the Latin-American nations, and to them is 
largely responsible the organization of the Bureau upon a truly inter- 
national basis. Mr. William E. Curtis was the first director of the 
Bureau, being appointed August 26, 1890. On April 6, 1910, largely 
through the generosity of Mr. Andrew Carnegie, the beautiful Hall 
of the Americas in Washington, D.C., was formally dedicated. At the 
Fourth International Conference of the American States, held at 
Buenos Aires in 1910, the name of the Bureau was changed to the 
Pan American Union, and the name of the association to the Union 
of American Republics. 

Dr. L. S. Rowe, the present Director-General, assumed his duties 
of office on September 21, 1920. Especially fitted for this position by 
attainments and ability, he brought to the Union a scholar’s training, 
a scientist’s method, a statesman’s vision, and a sympathy and devotion 
to true inter-Americanism, states Dr. Warren H. Kelchner in his 
article on “The Development of the Pan American Union.” The Union 
also has in the Assistant Director-General, Dr. E. Gil Borges, a man of 
the highest scholastic training, with long years of diplomatic service 
to his credit, and, too, with a true and lasting love and devotion to 
the cause of Pan Americanism. The Department of Intellectual Co- 
operation, headed by Miss Heloise Brainerd, a most sympathetic and 
efficient chief, is rendering a great service to the schools and colleges 
of our country in serving as a clearing house to disseminate educational 
information of the Americas in addition to other service rendered. 
There are many other efficient departments sponsored by the Union, 
all of which would be greatly missed in the Americas were they not 
functioning. No one makes a visit to Washington without including 
a visit to the beautiful Hall of the Americas, proud of the fact that 
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on one hemisphere of this globe is a building whose entire staff is 
devoted to a better understanding of the nations represented in the 
membership of the Union. 

Our next great step in Pan Americanism was the establishing of 
the John Simon Guggenheim Memorial Foundation in 1926, and the 
extending of this Foundation to include Latin America. Many out- 
standing professors and scientific scholars have been the recipients of 
this Fellowship Fund and have rendered great service as a result of 
this exchange. 

These previous activities in Pan Americanism have all dealt with 
the cultured and educated adult of the Americas. All these steps have 
been necessary to carry on and enlarge the work first started by the 
great Liberator. But as no one is immortal on this sphere our great 
leaders have been too busy with the problems of the present to pre- 
pare for the future. They have not been able to busy themselves with 
the training of the youth who must by necessity be ready to take their 
places in due time. Although being trained in the wrong direction to 
our way of thinking, Italy and Germany are not neglecting to train 
their youth, and even children. 

The last step in Pan Americanism is a most important one, and 
this one, being the last, is still the weakest link in the Pan American 
circle. The need for preparing the youth to fill the places of the 
present leaders of Pan Americanism had its inception where it should, 
with the teachers of our youth. 

On the evening of November 10, 1927, a date chosen especially 
because it was the eve of the Armistice, and was to be the birthday 
of a great youth movement, as Bolivar’s dream was flashed to them, 
a group of teachers of Spanish met in Dallas, Texas, with students of 
Spanish and citizens interested in Latin America, with an attendance 
of 150 persons, and officially organized the Pan American League. 
From its beginning this organization was intended to unite the youth 
of the Americas, just as Bolivar had desired in his first Congress. 

This organization did not know until several years later that a 
student Pan American movement had been started for the students of 
New York City by Mr. Philip Leonard Green, an ardent disciple of 
Pan Americanism, and today an authority in that field. This organiza- 
tion continued until 1924. Also in 1930 Mr. Joshua Hochstein, of the 
New York city schools, established two chapters of the Pan Amer- 
ican League in the James Monroe High School and the De Witt 
Clinton High School. In 1933 the chapters withdrew from the League 
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to form a larger city-wide organization now known as the Pan Ameri- 
can Student League of New York City. Mr. Hochstein has done an 
outstanding piece of work in his great city. 

The Pan American League, Dallas Chapter Number One, although 
without official charter, organized chapters in Oaklahoma and Texas 
chiefly, with one chapter in Atlanta, Georgia, and one in the Canal 
Zone at Cristdbal. 

The opportunity for the first national conference to be held came 
in 1933 when the Fourth Pan American Medical Congress was held 
in Dallas. Through the kind efforts of Dr. John O. McReynolds, 
Dallas, president of the Congress, Dr. F. M. Fernandez, president, 
and Dr. J. E. Lépez-Silvero, executive secretary, of the Pan American 
Medical Association, Havana, the Medical Association agreed to 
sponsor our first convention. 

A few days before the opening of the two conventions, March 21- 
25, inclusive, the bank moratorium was declared. It looked quite dark 
for both groups. But as the clouds were raised a little, the decision 
was made “to carry on.” 

The Medical Association opened their meeting on Tuesday. The 
Pan American League convention did not open until Thursday night. 
To repay the Pan American Medical Association for their sponsor- 
ship, on Thursday night, which was International Relations Night, 
the Dallas Chapter Number One presented a pageant considered by 
many to be the most spectacular ever staged in the city of Dallas. 

Dr. Fernandez had artists prepare accurate plates in color of the 
“fiesta costume” of each of the twenty-one countries of the Americas. 
With these plates as guides, the members of Dallas Chapter, assisted 
by the Girls’ Physical Education Department of the city high schools, 
presented a pageant of over 440 girls dressed in the costumes of the 
various countries in a most colorful parade of the nations. All the 
hard work of preparing the costumes and training the girls was for- 
gotten as Dr. Lépez-Silvero, with tears streaming down his face, 
exclaimed to the sponsor: “Oh, sefiorita, it is wonderful.” Dr. 
Fernandez was equally moved. These colored plates are among the 
most treasured possessions of the Dallas Chapter. 

At the convention the League changed its name to the Pan 
American Student Forum; a temporary enlarged national set-up was 
made which was to hold over to the second national convention; a 
charter was obtained under the state laws of Texas; and the national 
headquarters were established in Dallas. 
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The Constitution written by the Executive Committee, which was 
given full power at the convention, provided for state conventions to 
be held each two years in the even years, and the national convention 
to be held each two years in the odd years. 

Oklahoma and Texas, where the organization is strongest, held 
most successful state conventions in March and April of this year 
(1934). There are at present thirteen chapters in Texas and six 
chapters in Oklahoma, and in all there are twenty-one chapters with 
a membership of nearly two thousand. In most chapters the mem- 
bership is more or less restricted, so as to train those students who 
may render greater service as they reach the age of responsibility. 

The Forum has a very definite “set-up.” The organization begins 
with the Spanish Club. I firmly believe that the day of the Spanish 
Club, especially in the high school, is past. Instead, we should have 
Pan American clubs in every high school, college, and university in 
the United States. Membership in the Pan American Club should be 
open to members of the Latin-American History Department, Amer- 
ican History Department, Commercial Geography, and Economics in 
the field relating to the Americas, in addition to the Spanish Depart- 
ment. Whenever our clubs have such a personnel it will not be difficult 
to organize a Pan American Club. 

The club should have a definite purpose, viz., that of learning about 
the history, culture, and background of our neighbors to the south in 
a systematic way. The Dallas Chapter has prepared a booklet in 
outline about Latin America to be used by the chapters of the Forum. 
We hope that this booklet will be distributed before the Convention. 

It is desired by the Forum that a chapter be established in every 
city or county in every state of the Union. Where there are already 
strong local Spanish clubs, they are not asked to give up their identity, 
but simply join forces with the larger organization and continue their 
work. Where there are several schools in one city, a few all-city meet- 
ings a year are necessary to maintain the solidarity of the group. 
Special dates, such as Columbus Day, Simon Bolivar’s Anniversary, 
and Pan American Day, can be easily chosen for these larger meet- 
ings. But there must be maintained also a serious study group in the 
individual school, meeting at regularly specified times. 

In the rural communities or smaller towns a county chapter is 
advisable, following the same plan as the city. The meetings should 
be conducted in English, though naturally all programs will deal 
predominantly with Spanish subject matter. The various schools 
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making up the chapter should each be responsible for furnishing a 
program, which for the entertainment part may have the usual num- 
bers of Spanish interest. An address by a well-informed person on 
Latin America, either an American or a native, should be a part of each 
program. 

This is the local set-up. Then the state follows. The director, until 
the time the organization has become stronger, is to be appointed by 
the National Office. This state director serves without pay, as do all 
officers, and is responsible for the furthering of the Forum in his 
particular state, collecting the national dues, organizing new chapters, 
and preparing the program for the state convention. The director lives 
in the same city as that in which the convention is to be held, so the 
director changes every two years. 

The annual dues for all adult or associate members is one dollar 
a year; that of the student or active member varies in the different 
chapters. At present every chapter pays 10 cents for each member in 
the local chapter to the national organization. This organization in 
turn, where there is a state organization, returns 40 per cent of the 
dues to the state director to be used in furthering the work in the state. 
The fee of initiation for a new chapter is $5.00, and one dollar of this 
fee goes to the state for the work in that particular state. We are in 
great need of enthusiastic teachers to assume the directorships and 
through their acquaintance and influence organize groups in their 
states. It is not such a task if it is worked out in this way. 

The national office through the dues it receives has printed and 
paid for three thousand copies of the Constitution, and its mimeo- 
graphed material, and its postage, which is quite an item. The source 
of income is from the dues and from the pin, a most attractive one, 
which sells for 35 cents to the members and on which a small profit is 
made. The organization is very anxious next year to print its own 
paper and maintain a small office so that the increased clerical work 
and correspondence can be taken care of by an efficient clerk. The 
office can render real service to the chapters when it is able to main- 
tain such an office. If there were state directors in every state of the 
Union, and twenty or thirty chapters in each state, think of the power 
we should have in a decade. These state and national conventions held 
every two years would bring all sections of our country together in 
closer unity, and we, the Spanish teachers, would certainly have jus- 


tified our place together with the allied subjects already named in our 
curriculum. 
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The national organization has at the present time as its official 
organ La Revista Escolar Pan Americana, which is published by Mr. 
O. S. Bandy, 388 Eighth Street, Atlanta, Georgia. 

We are now leading up to the crowning event of the organization 
to date. The Second National Convention will be held in Oklahoma 
City March 21-23, 1935. The Biltmore Hotel, Oklahoma City’s newest 
and largest hotel, will be convention headquarters. 

Through the efforts of Dr. L. S. Rowe and Dr. E. Gil Borges of 
the Pan American Union we are to have as speakers Dr. Ricardo J. 
Alfaro, minister from Panama, and a true and ardent supporter of 
Pan Americanism in its highest form; and Honorable William A. 
Reid, foreign trade adviser of the Pan American Union, lecturer and 
author, with twenty-five years’ experience in the Latin-American field. 
In addition, we shall have Dr. Samuel Guy Inman, of New York, inter- 
nationally known expert in Latin-American affairs from all angles. 

The opening night, Thursday, March 21, will be known as “Diplo- 
matic Night.” Through the courtesy of the Oklahoma City Chamber 
of Commerce, the Shrine Auditorium will be tendered us free for 
this meeting. This session will be open to the public by invitation. 

Preceding the meeting, Governor Marland will entertain the visit- 
ing diplomats at dinner at the Governor’s Mansion, honoring Dr. 
Alfaro. Dr. Alfaro and Honorable Rafael de la Colina, of San An- 
tonio, Mexican Consul-General of the Southwestern District, will be 
the speakers for the opening night. The session will close with the 
spectacular Pan American Pageant depicting the three stages in Pan 
Americanism: the Congress of Panama; the Pan American Union; 
the Pan American Student Forum. Don’t you want your school in- 
cluded in this last group? 

On Friday morning will be held the business session, including 
the revision and ratification of the Constitution; election of officers; 
report of chapter activities; and a presentation of a replica of “La 
Bandera de la Raza” by Mexican Vice-Consul Adolfo Dominguez, 
of Dallas ; and action taken by the official delegates on the Flag. 

Friday at noon the delegates will be guests of the Oklahoma City 
Chamber of Commerce at their weekly luncheon. Honorable Wil- 
liam A. Reid will be the speaker and his talk will be broadcast. Enter- 
tainment numbers will be furnished by the Oklahoma City Chapter. 

In the afternoon the Oklahoma City Chapter and the Oklahoma 
City Chamber of Commerce will take the delegates for a tour of the 
city. The convention dinner and dance will be held on Friday eve- 
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ning at the Biltmore Hotel. Dr. Samuel Guy Inman will be the speaker. 
The dance following the dinner will be formal. 

Saturday morning an “educational clinic” will be held by Dr. 
Inman and Mr. Reid, which will be followed by round-table discus- 
sions led by individuals who are leaders in the various fields of Pan 
American interests, including some student members. The session will 
close with a luncheon honoring the charter members of each chapter 
present at the convention. 

The registration fee is $3.00 for each delegate, official or voting 
delegate and non-official delegate. One dollar of this fee goes to 
the national organization to help defray convention expense, and the 
remaining two dollars to pay for the dinner-dance and luncheons of 
the delegates. The official delegates will be entertained by the Okla- 
homa City Chapter. Each non-official delegate will have to pay only 
for two nights’ lodging, one dinner, and two breakfasts, in addition 
to his fee of $3.00. Excellent hotel accommodations may be obtained 
at a rate of from $1.00 to $2.00 per night, and much less for boys in 
dormitory beds. For every ten members in a chapter, the chapter is 
entitled to one official delegate. 

Each chapter must furnish transportation and registration fees for 
its delegates. In order to secure these funds the following benefit 
performances are suggested : dances, plays, and Spanish talkies. Some 
cities may have the facilities for a Latin-American concert. The Dallas 
Chapter intends to have a concert in February featuring Sefiora 
Milla de Dominguez, wife of the Mexican Vice-Consul, who is called 
the “Mexican Nightingale.” She will be assisted by artists in other 
musical fields. 

Texas intends either to send a “Special” of her own or to have 
special coaches attached to the regular train. The goal is two hundred 
delegates, official and non-official, from the state. A round-trip rate 
on the chair car of $4.75 is being made out of Dallas. If the number 
warrants it, other rates will be made over the state. In more distant 
states where the number attending will be small, it is suggested that 
the delegates come by bus or automobile. At the first convention one 
delegate came by bus from Miami, Florida. 

Now, fellow-teachers, I have briefly traced for you the steps in 
Pan Americanism. All phases are being well developed except the last 
one, really the most important one if Pan Americanism is to continue 
her development and expansion—that of educating the youth of the 
United States in Americanism. To me it is the most important phase 
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of our Spanish course at present, and the most neglected. We as 
teachers have been very indifferent toward this angle of our course. 
The Spanish teachers have the most glorious chance of a lifetime to 
take the initiative in making our citizenry American-minded. 

I pray and hope each and every teacher and professor who has 
heard me today will go back home determined to reorganize his Span- 
ish Club into a Pan American Club, or make it one phase, inviting 
allied departments already mentioned in this paper to join him, and 
then affiliate with the Pan American Student Forum, send delegates 
to the national convention in Oklahoma City, and blaze a trail across 
the United States for Pan Americanism. You will be giving your 
students a vital reason for studying the language and the taxpayer a 
legitimate reason for keeping your subject in the curriculum. It may 
not be so easy to do at first ; but with enthusiasm, grit, and a determina- 
tion to see the organization through the first stages, you will feel re- 
paid in the service rendered your community and country, and in the 
interest achieved in his subjects on the part of the student. 

In union there is strength. Let me urge each and every one of you 
again to do your best to establish a chapter. Let us all work together 
in this great project of creating the right atmosphere for our students 
in Pan Americanism. There are many groups over the United States 
interested in Latin America and doing splendid work locally. To them 
we say, Continue your work, but affiliate with this one national or- 
ganization, and bring your contribution so we may become even 
stronger. “Empires may be won and lost, founded and overthrown, 
and their names even extinguished in the vortex of revolutions ; but as 
long as the holy cause of liberty has an advocate on earth, the name of 
Bolivar will not be forgotten.” The Pan American Student Forum 
was organized with the purpose of fulfilling the desire of Simon 
Bolivar as adapted to present-day needs. Will you not join us and help 
us to fulfill this dream? The president of the First National Con- 
vention, in closing his message, turned to a portrait of the Liberator 
and said: “Bolivar, we are here! Come, join us!” 


[ Note.—Many parts of this paper have been directly quoted from 
various articles appearing in the Pan American Union Bulletin, and 
especially have I quoted a great deal from the article on “The Pan 
Americanism of Bolivar and That of Today,” by Dr. Ricardo J. 
Alfaro. | 


FLETCHER RYAN WICKHAM 
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In the high and far-off times, my friends and colleagues, when 
men were greatly concerned with saving their souls and escaping from 
the violence of families, friends, and foes, they formed communities in 
which they pledged themselves to abide by rules laid down for the 
governing of their body spiritual as well as politic. 

And that all might know exactly what their duties were—in order, 
too, I strongly suspect, to give no opportunity for the familiar alibi, 
“T didn’t know”—at stated times the members were under compulsion 
of adjourning to the Chapter Room, there to hear a chapter of the 
rules read for their edification and reminder. 

In the two years that I have enjoyed my association with you as 
Adviser, I have begun to wonder how familiar all of us are with the 
Rules of our Order—our Constitution. Certain tendencies which 
crept in unaware in the early days of chapter organization took heart 
of grace during the recent depression, and now boldly dominate all too 
many of our chapters. 

One clause of our Constitution in particular is often more honored 
in the breach than in the observance. I refer to the matter of dues. 
Perhaps you are thinking that this topic would be more appropriately 
discussed by the Treasurer, and that I am usurping his place. On the 
other hand, since I am responsible for shepherding new chapters into 
our fold, I am equally responsible for setting before them the rules 
and regulations to which they must subscribe. Hence I venture to 
speak very directly on the matter, and to present first the unpleasant 
ingredient of my theme in the hope that it may be effective, but that 
you may be left with a pleasant taste in your mouth. 

A very serious problem confronts us in this matter of mistaken 
interpretation of our Constitution. There seem to be three points on 
which there is general misconstruction : 

1. That HisPanta is just another magazine and that the $2.00 paid 
to the national Treasurer is its subscription price. 

2. That local groups take precedence over the national Association 
and that the two are not necessarily identical. 

3. That membership in the Association is an empty phrase requir- 
ing no obligations, hence that anyone who will accept may serve as 
an officer of a local chapter, quite regardless of good standing in the 
association. Thus we have the anomalous situation of non-members 
serving as officers of local chapters. 
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It is self-evident that such a state of affairs cannot exist in 
any club. Imagine Rotary, Kiwanis, the Business and Professional 
Women, the American Association of University Women, or the 
Federation of Women’s Clubs directed by people who didn’t belong 
to the organization. 

It is just such laxness, such a paradox, that lays open to criticism 
the teaching profession. We do not observe strictly enough a pro- 
fessional ethics; hence, as a group, we do not command sufficient 
respect from the people we are supposed to serve. 

I am urging all here to go back to their chapters determined to 
have a general house cleaning. Find out which of your officers are 
delinquent, urge them to rectify the delinquency, and, that failing, 
insist upon a legal election, one which will place in office those who 
will not be holding a position under false pretenses. 

Then read aloud to a chapter meeting the Constitution of the Asso- 
ciation, stressing the fact that Hispania is not subscribed to, but is 
thrown in for good measure—a bonus, as it were—in recognition of 
interest manifested by the act of membership. 

I have a very personal reason for making this recommendation and 
request. When the lists of chapter officers are sent me, I am supposed 
to publish them in Hispania. Since I cannot always check the stand- 
ing of every officer, I am in the embarrassing position at times of 
giving recognition to those who have no right to it. 

It should be made clear at the next meeting of your respective 
chapters that such organization is definitely contrary to the policy of 
this or any other professional or business association. It should, of 
course, be unnecessary to point out that this is bad business policy as 
well as bad ethics; but since these years of depression have lowered 
morale in general, it is high time that no consideration of delicacy 
or hurt feelings should prevent conscientious effort to tighten up 
relaxed moral muscle and to replace flabby tissue with firm flesh. 
Associations as well as individuals create a better impression with 
attractive figures—and I don’t mean Mae West. 

When I took up the duties of this office, there were twenty-four 
chapters more or less active ; five had lapsed completely ; two were in 
a state of suspended animation. It was gratifying at the end of 1933 
to find that seventeen chapters had sent in reports, as contrasted with 
nine in 1932. In 1934 the record is not so good, as only fourteen 
chapters have sent reports, but with a regularity which maintains the 
number of reports at twenty-nine, which was the number sent in 1933. 
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This year a further interest has been shown in requests for assis- 
tance in forming new chapters. One, New Mexico, has completed all 
requirements and is welcomed here through its representative, Profes- 
sor Engelkirk. It should be considered rather a resurrection, for under 
the title of Albuquerque Chapter it disbanded in 1927. San Antonio, 
too, shows signs of renaissance, and other sections of Texas are con- 
sidering organization. 

The work begun in 1933 for the encouragement of the teaching 
of Spanish in our public schools has been carried on with commendable 
force in Texas, New York, New England, California, and Oregon, 
so far as I can judge from reports sent me. Many chapters fail to 
respond to my letters of inquiry or my appeals through Hispania, 
so if I fail to recognize their accomplishment it is because excessive 
modesty impels them to hide their light under a bushel. At least I 
hope it is the virtue of modesty and not the disease of inferiority 
complex or the deadly sin of sloth. 

Those of you who are here can be of inestimable service if you 
will urge upon your secretaries the need of keeping in touch with me, 
if you are to have full recognition of your work. 

The Research Committees’'of New York, New England, Texas, 
and Los Angeles have made very valuable studies of conditions affect- 
ing the maintenance of Spanish in school curricula, and there is every 
reason to believe that this activity has done much both to awaken 
teachers of Spanish to a very real danger, and to challenge the oppo- 
nents of language teaching. The language section meetings at Stan- 
ford University during the summer bore fruitful results. Thanks to 
the alert guidance of Dr. Kaulfers, supervisors, superintendents, prin- 
cipals, and curriculum-makers were invited to speak and to answer 
questions. Two very positive advantages were gained : 

1. Teachers were given an opportunity to talk to and not merely 
about the powers that dictate to them what and how they shall teach. 
They were able to challenge the statements of these arbiters and to 
set them right on a number of points in which they were in error. 
For example, one complaint was: “Teachers of Spanish should make 
their subject more real, should utilize Spanish songs, theaters, restau- 
rants, and Spanish environment whenever possible.” Of course the 
answer to that was: “Where have you been if you don’t know that 
such work is constantly being done? Why condemn or criticize when 
you, yourself, are not informed ?” 

2. The second positive gain was the recognition of the Language 
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Department of Stanford University by the Department of Education, 
to the extent of inviting representatives of the department to present 
their subjects to classes in Education. Stanford has thus taken a 
positive step toward harmonizing the academic and pedagogical cur- 
ricula. The Department of Education is putting into practice its theory 
of integration and giving it a commendable breadth of interpretation 
which other universities could well imitate. As one of the faculty of 
the University of California said, “I have never heard of such a thing 
being done in the University of California.” It is to be hoped that 
similar enlightenment will characterize the pedagogy departments of 
all of our universities during the coming year. ;Luz, mds luz! 

Pan American work through clubs and Forum has been promi- 
nently mentioned in many chapter reports. This seems to me an 
exceptionally practical means of proving the value of Spanish in the 
curriculum. The materially minded patrons of our public schools are 
not going to be so greatly impressed by academic achievement as by 
practical preparation for business contacts with our southern neigh- 
bors. This interest is definitely reflected in the increasing number of 
textbooks dealing with Mexico and South America. It is to be hoped 
that more and more such material may be combined with a foundation 
of Spanish culture to make our students realize that Spanish is not a 
dead language from overseas but a living one within a handclasp’s 
reach of them, as well as within our own borders. 

Radio has played a greater part than previously, especially in Cali- 
fornia. There is a very great field for this type of education and pub- 
licity, and as a valuable agency it should not be overlooked. Much is 
being done in California to arouse an interest in the Spanish back- 
ground of its history and its nomenclature. The Southern and West- 
ern states could do much to awaken their citizens, by showing the 
connection in the school curriculum between history and Spanish. 
This would be clearly in line with the present clamor for integra- 
tion. 

New York suggests a further means of awakening interest by 
sponsoring and encouraging through contests a familiarity with the 
Spanish language and culture, and this year co-operating with La 
Compaiita Transatlantica Espafiola in giving to a high-school student 
a trip to Spain. As I pointed out recently in “Marginalia,” this sugges- 
tion could be followed through in the South and West by arranging 
with railway or steamship companies for similar trips to Mexico, 
Panama, and South America, or from Florida to Cuba. 
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In so brief a space I can, of course, but touch on a few of the 
significant media employed by our chapters this year. 

One of the very important features of the work of the Association 
in these two years has been the increased activity of chapters between 
meetings. Their work has been definitely active, constructive, and 
informational. They are no longer content with the casual contacts 
of more or less frequent meetings but have adopted programs of year- 
round work, thus placing the Association in the class of the social and 
service organizations which assume definite responsibilities and edu- 
cate themselves and the public in the fulfilment of their undertakings. 
There is a vitality, a busy-ness, that augurs well for progress and 
success. 

During the past year the chief interest has been an education of 
public and pedagogues in the value of Spanish and its necessary place 
in the curriculum. 

During the coming year, that work must go on consolidating the 
advantage already gained. To do this, may I repeat a few suggestions 
already made either now or in the year’s issue of HISPANIA? 

1. Initiate and encourage radio broadcasting. 

2. Encourage travel as the reward of contests. 

3. Co-operate with the dictators of education in their policy of 
integration. Show them that the subject of Spanish may play an im- 
portant part in that policy. Harmony, not antagonism, should be our 
attitude on this point. It is not a weakening, but a strengthening of our 
position. In this connection, let me mention the assertions of three 
men, one in the department of education in a university ; one, the prin- 

cipal of a university high school ; one, the supervisor of a large city 
system : 


“I cannot see that the languages have any important place in the 
curriculum.” 

“In the curriculum of our school it has been tried, and found a 
failure, to fuse languages with other subjects, history, etc.” 

“In the core curriculum, there seems to be no place for languages ; 
I cannot see that they serve any important purpose.” 

To hold our place and to gain the respect of curriculum-makers, 
we must prove our right to both. This can be effectively done if all 
teachers of Spanish pledge themselves to present the subject to coun- 
selors in their schools. Especially is this necessary since in certain 
universities the language requirement for college entrance has been 
eliminated. In the University of California this has been done on the 
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representation of certain departments that Spanish is of no value as 
preparation for the subject matter of these courses. 

One of the strong arguments of the curriculum-makers is for ma- 
terial results—for terminal courses in high school and junior college. 
The following suggestion, which could well be the basis of a unified 
program for the Association during 1935, was offered by a high-school 
superintendent : 

“Urge upon high-school counselors the value of Spanish in college 
courses of archaeology and ethnology and persuade them to present 
to students the study of history as a terminal course leading directly 
to professional skill and success in related fields. Direct more stu- 
dents into history and combine with it the study of Spanish, thus 
meeting demands for both integration and terminal courses. 

“It is my intention to prepare an article dealing with this matter 
to be placed in the hands of every Spanish teacher with the request 
that it be brought to the attention of counselors and urged upon them.” 

May I count upon your co-operation in making this one of our 
activities during the coming year? It may seem like bringing our very 
lovely Sefiora in by the back door. But if we can show the value of 
Spanish as related to other subjects, we shall be more sure of giving 
it place than if we allow our opponents to class it solely as a cultural 
subject, one of the “frills” so decried by our modern democracy, which 
paradoxically shouts “rugged individualism” and “pioneer plainness” 
while at the same time it demands the newest luxuries of plumbing, 
automobiles, and golf courses. 

Two years ago the Association passed a series of resolutions whose 
aim was to create a more friendly attitude toward Spanish as an im- 
portant part of the school curriculum. The unity of sentiment and 
activity induced by this corporate agreement has very definitely been 
of advantage to the chapters as workers and to the subject of Spanish 
as an objective. 

If we adopt a similar project to which all chapters will lend their 
support and their activity we shall achieve further strength in una- 
nimity of purpose and enthusiasm, and our Association will be fur- 
ther vitalized and inspired to harder work and more positive achieve- 
ment. 

Support for our Association may be found by arousing interest in 
its work and in H1sPANIA among the members of Sigma Delta Pi, as 
has been done in Oregon, Southern Arizona, and Dominican College 
at San Rafael, California. 
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SUMMARY OF CHAPTER REPorTs IN Hispania, 1933 and 1934 








1933 1934 
Chapter No. of In No. of In 
Reports Vol. XVI Reports Vol. XVII 
Central Arizona ............ Moat 6.2) 09a None __....... 
CR Rib ck vc ke ce secasdeenn 1 No. 1 ae Skee 
NE eke, ce nccnewen ve 1 No. 4 1 No. 2 
IE iets 2 vi is dn tbabine ae 2 Nos. 1, 2 1 No. 1 
ie oo ute ce ee Pee oe ON Fc oe 
Hudson Valley ............. | Rare e+ iaehnes 
MEE vd gd cis senses cotua 1 No. 3 2 Nos. 2, 4 
Liano Estacado ...........:. 1 No. 3 1 No. 3 
SP TE Ses Fevcictiasstes 3 Nos. 1, 2, 3 PR Oe 
Bie Rs foie cies Seeds 1 No. 3 4 Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4 
New England ............... 2 Nos, 1, 3 3 Nos. 2, 3, 4 
ee es 4 Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4 3 Nos. 1, 3, 4 
Nertte CarOte sociciccs cccce i as ae ey 1 No. 2 
Northern California ........ 3 Nos. 2, 3, 4 3 Nos. 1, 3, 4 
Northern Ohio .............. 3 Nos. 2, 3, 4 3 Nos. 2, 3, 4 
PE 5's oa ccnksradeilonce er ee 1 No. 1 
RD ccthwede bade has ceseen 1 No. 2 2 Nos. 1, 4 
TL 065 Lb denen ecaes 2 Nos. 2, 3 3 Nos. 2, 3, 4 
EE Sova ccncccsecves 1 No. 4 a... wbeke 
Southern Arizona ........... 1 No. 1 wee. wakes 
Southern Michigan .......... Mene  - icdéh ee 
WO late bcs civcivsceeedd 1 No. 2 1 No. 3 
Washington ...............- 1 No. 3 WR ha kee 
WIE nc 0 i vcdisiwiieeowns ee: I SS 
1933 1934 
Sete clear Ob PRs oink oi. diac cctcicsvsvindsdtesseiskbee 24 24 
RE I Da okkb « din s cxcne erin Kola einesdiestonean 17 14 
Pe Oe BIO, 6. <6. ck. okaknkoecnsdnstababaededsdasdatat 29 29 
SOUT CIE 5 nc vcsebidecs cazesensaeesseneahahbecenciebend 0 1 


CHAPTER NEWS 


Northwest Chapter reports that a Spanish movie netted a goodly sum 
to be used in propaganda, and that the chapter is joining in the official 
opening of the highway between the United States and Mexico City. That 
is good “integration”! Most encouraging is the statement that “Spanish 
is looking up in the Northwest this year.” The University enrolment has 
increased 25.9 per cent, contrasted with an increase of 20.5 per cent in 
the total University enrolment. ; Albricias! 

New York Chapter met on December 15, to act on the report of the 
Articulation Committee, to elect officers for 1935, and to hear a talk by 
Dr. Max Winkler on “The American Economic Experiment in Latin 
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America.” Dr. Hyman Alpern, who becomes president of the national 
Association, was succeeded in the chapter presidency by Professor Jo- 
seph W. Barlow, of New York University. 


Southern Arizona Chapter starts the New Year aright with a report 
of its October meeting in conjunction with the local chapter of Sigma 
Delta Pi. A Mexican dinner, a general discussion, and a travel talk by 
Miss Ida Celaya were the highlights of the occasion. The November 
meeting was also partly devoted to a general discussion, before an illus- 
trated talk on “The Value of Song in the Teaching of Spanish,” given by 
Mr. Herbert Burrows, of Tucson High School. 


Northern California Chapter followed its usual custom of combining 
its December meeting with the Spanish section of Institute, in San Fran- 
cisco. Most interesting talks, full of practical suggestions for increasing 
interest in Spanish language and culture through the promotion of more 
personal and friendly relations with Latin America, were made by Mr. 
Howard O. Welty, principal of Technical High School, Oakland, and 
Mr. John T. Reid, of Stanford University. It is peculiarly gratifying to 
find an administrator championing our cause! In this connection it should 
be said that Mr. Welty co-operated heartily and effectively in putting on 
the New World Broadcast of Monday, December 31, by sending to the 
studio one of his teachers and a group of students to sing the posadas and 
villancicos which illustrated the dialogue, “Spanish Christmas and New 
Year Customs.” 


Mary ELEANOR PETERS, Chapter Adviser 














A GLIMPSE INTO THE FUTURE OF 
PAN AMERICAN CLUBS * 


Many of the best practices now established in our schools have 
been thought out originally by teachers within the system, then taken 
up by agencies outside the regular school organization, and by them 
finally pushed into the schools. Is Pan Americanism to follow that 
course? It seems so to me, and therefore intelligent planning now may 
lead to very definite school procedures later on. 

Pan Americanism from the educational point of view has been a 
schoolmaster’s dream. Thus far it has made practically no impres- 
sion upon regular school procedure, certainly not as far as our own 
city is concerned. I know of no increase in the study of Central and 
South American geography in our elementary schools. I know of no 
course of such geography in our high schools. I know of no course 
in Pan American history as part of our regular high-school curricu- 
lum. Is there a course in Pan American art or architecture in our 
art departments? Are our schools emphasizing Spanish-American 
music in our music departments? In economics is there an emphasis 
on Spanish-American relations? I know of no such courses. But, in 
the outside world, big business men, organizations of farseeing econo- 
mists, and statesmen are realizing more and more that it is of vital 
importance to make our country Pan America conscious. We in the 
schools have developed the Pan American Club as an extracurricular 
activity. This is already a great step in advance, but you young people 
of the Pan American Club must consider that but the initial step which 
is to lead school procedures that not only will make your work avail- 
able to a handful of specially interested students, but will make the 
study of Pan American affairs a required study for all American stu- 
dents. You, then, have the task of planning with a vision so farseeing 
and so well organized that it will convince the school system of the 
necessity of this study for everyone. 

Now, what are some of the directions in which the Pan American 
Club may engage in order to show how wide the field is and to show 
the importance of it so clearly that everyone shall be convinced? First 
of all, of course, there is the history of the countries that make up Pan 
America. Many of your clubs are looking into that, but I fear in a 


* Address delivered at the Seventh City-Wide Convention of the Pan Amer- 
ican Student League of New York, December 15, 1934. 
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rather cursory way—a talk now and then on this or that country is 
not sufficient. Your clubs must show that it is possible and profitable 
to devote a term or a year to a detailed study of these countries. An- 
other task to which your clubs might devote themselves is that of an 
interchange of letters with high-school boys and girls in the various 
countries of Pan America, thus spreading a mutual understanding of 
the various countries and a recognition of the fact that though speech 
may differ, though customs may differ, the boys and girls of Buenos 
Aires or Montevidéo are not very different from those of New York 
or San Francisco. Another field is that of the fine arts, particularly 
painting, music, and literature. The vast majority of our high-school 
pupils are totally ignorant of the fact that marvelous work is going 
on in practically every one of our Pan American countries in these 
great fields of human self-revelation ; and what is true of our high- 
school population is still truer of the world at large. Again, in the 
field of geography so much can be done by your clubs. In general, 
men accept without much thought the statement that a knowledge of 
the geography of France or of India is of very great importance. 
Sometimes I wonder whether it is for the people of our country. On 
the other hand, the geography of Central and South America is almost 
neglected. When you were students in the elementary school, you had 
to memorize the names of some rivers, mountains, and cities. You 
learned that South America was triangular in shape. Maybe you 
learned by rote that certain products came from the various South 
American states. Actually, how many of you left the elementary 
school with any real knowledge of South America? Practically no 
provision is made to give you a better understanding, now that you 
are in the high schools. How in the world can we get to a better under- 
standing of our neighbors when we know so little about them ? 

Another direction in which the Pan American Club may do fruitful 
work is in the study of the commercial relations of our country with 
the other nations of Pan America, with a view to showing to the stu- 
dent population of the particular school, and through them, to the 
world at large, the great undeveloped possibilities in such commercial 
relationships. With the decline that is going on in Europe such study 
is of particular importance now. 

I do not mean that every Pan American Club is to engage in every 
one of the activities that I have listed, and I have mentioned only a 
few of the possible ones. What my look into the future shows is some 
form of central organization that will guide the individual Pan Amer- 
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ican Club in the intensive study of one or two of these fields, assign- 
ing such work in terms of local facilities and interests, then gathering 
the results and broadcasting them eventually to all the schools, and, 
through them, to the world. 

But my vision shows me something beyond all the individual ele- 
ments that I have set forth—something that transcends them though 
made up of all of them; something that should be the final goal, i.e., 
such a mutual understanding of all the peoples of the Western Hemi- 
sphere that, though languages, races, creeds, customs, may be of vari- 
ous kinds, there will be a mutual respect, a spirit of such neighbor- 
liness that the people of the Western Hemisphere will be really one 
people, inspired by the same ideals, guided by the same understanding 
of the brotherhood of man, showing to the whole world a real League 
of Nations based not on political jobbery nor on fear nor on greed, 
but rather on the fundamental principle of the brotherhood of man. 
Then indeed will come true the great drama of Simon Bolivar, the 
104th anniversary of whose death takes place December 17. As you 
remember, he dreamt of a great United States of South America. He 
fought for the ideal; he bled for it; and finally died in exile because 
of it. You children of George Washington who dreamt of and worked 
for a united nation on this continent can lead the way in making 
Bolivar’s dream come nearer completion for this hemisphere. Go to 
it; and be it your glorious task to lead the way. 


Henry E. Hern, Principal 
James Monroe Hicu ScHoor 
New York City 








OBSERVANCE OF PAN AMERICAN DAY 
ON APRIL 14 


April 14 will mark the annual observance of Pan American Day. 
This date, proclaimed by the President of the United States and by 
the presidents of all the other American republics, is set aside each 
year to give an opportunity to schools, clubs, civic associations, and 
the public generally to consider the relations between the twenty-one 
nations of the Western Hemisphere. 


MATERIAL AVAILABLE FOR PROGRAMS 

To assist those groups that may be planning an observance of Pan 
American Day, the Pan American Union has made available the material 
listed below, which may contain suggestions or may serve as the basis of 
papers or addresses appropriate to the occasion. Some of this material 
has been distributed in previous years, but has been reprinted in the belief 
that it may be helpful to those groups that may not have used it previously. 
The memoranda thus reproduced are indicated by an asterisk. For con- 
venience, the following material may be ordered by number. All requests 
should be addressed to the Pan American Union, Washington, D.C. 


1. Special Issue of the Bulletin of the Pan American Union. The March, 
1935, issue of the Bulletin of the Pan American Union will be dedi- 
cated to Pan American Day, and will contain a series of articles and 
other material that should be helpful in formulating a Pan American 
Day program. The contents of this special issue of the Bulletin will 
be as follows: (a) Contributions of the Americas to Political Econ- 
omy; (6) Salient Events in Inter-American Relations during 1934; 
(c) Great Explorers of the Americas; (d) Agricultural Progress in 
Latin America; (e) Twentieth-Century Art in the Americas (illus- 
trations) ; (f) Ancient Civilizations of the Americas. 

2. Pan American Day—Its Origin and Significance. A brief statement 
on the origin of the Day, including resolutions of the Governing Board 
of the Pan American Union. 

3. Pan American Day Address of President Roosevelt. Text of the ad- 
dress delivered by President Roosevelt, outlining the Pan American 
policy of the government of the United States. Delivered at a special 
session of the Governing Board of the Pan American Union held on 
April 12, 1933. 

4. *The Evolution of International American Conferences. The origin 
and development of the system of conferences on the American conti- 
nent, and of international co-operation among the twenty-one republics. 

5. The Meaning of Pan Americanism. Extracts from an article by His 
Excellency, the Minister from Panama, Dr. Ricardo J. Alfaro. 
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*Flags and Coats-of-Arms of the American Nations. Historic sketch 
and brief description of the meaning of the flags and coats-of-arms of 
the twenty-one American republics. 


. Biographical Sketches of Some Great Latin Americans. Brief outline 


of the lives and accomplishments of some famous Latin Americans 
whose centenaries have been observed in recent years. 


. Pan American Patriots. A series of biographical sketches on the fol- 


lowing national heroes and distinguished figures of the American 
republics (individually printed; kindly specify those desired): (a) 
Simon Bolivar, Venezuela; (b) José Gervasio Artigas, Uruguay; (c) 
Benito Juarez, Mexico; (d) Juan Rafael Mora, Costa Rica; (e) Fran- 
cisco Morazan, Honduras; (f) Bernardo O’Higgins, Chile; (g) Dom 
Pedro II, Brazil; (4) Miguel Hidalgo y Costilla, Mexico; (¢) Alberto 
Santos Dumont, Brazil; (j) Francisco de Miranda, Venezuela; (k) 
Benigno Faustino Sarmiento, Argentina; (1) José Bonifacio de 
Andrada e Silva, Brazil; (m) José Hipdlito Unanue, Peru; (m) 
Miguel Larreinaga, Nicaragua; (0) José Marti, Cuba; (p) Antonio 
José de Sucre, Bolivia. 


. American Centenaries. Sketches of Latin-American cities that have 


recently observed centenaries of their foundation. 


. Economic Recovery in Latin America. Survey of recent improving 


trends in commerce and finance. 


. Economic Gifts of America to the World. Description of various 


products which have been found or grown in the Americas, the use of 
which has spread over the world—especially adapted for children. 


. Tourist Travel in the Americas. Outline of some of the chief attrac- 


tions for tourists visiting the American republics. 


. *Simon Bolivar, the Liberator. A pageant drama, by Barbara Ring. 


(Takes about one hour to present; suitable for presentation by high 
schools. ) 


. *Pan America. A pageant, by Grace H. Swift. (Takes about thirty 


minutes to present; suitable for presentation by high schools.) 


. *Money Isn’t Everything. A play, by Martha Roop. (Takes about 


twenty minutes to present; suitable for presentation by high-school 
Spanish students. Play is partly in Spanish.) 


. *Pan America Celebrates. A pageant, by Mabel Kunkel. (Takes about 


one hour and fifteen minutes to present; suitable for presentation by 
high schools.) 

*Pan America’s Reception. A pageant, produced by the Raymond 
School, Washington, D.C. (Takes about one hour to present; suitable 
for presentation by elementary schools. ) 

*Christ of the Andes. A play, by Mrs. Eleanor Holston Brainard. 


(Takes about fifteen minutes to present; suitable for presentation by 
sixth-grade pupils. ) 
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20. 


21. 


22. 


23. 


24. 


30. 
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“Viva Pan America.” A play, by pupils of the Kern Avenue School, 
Los Angeles, California, written under the direction of Helena G. 
Niégosch, M.A., A.M. in Ed. (Takes about forty-five minutes to pre- 
sent; suitable for presentation by elementary schools.) 

Americans All. A pageant, adapted by Mrs. A. H. Reeve, from the 
pageant Pan America’s Reception. (Takes about one hour to present ; 
suitable for presentation by parent-teachers’ associations. ) 

A Program for Pan American Day. Adapted from a program prepared 
by Florence M. Purchase. (Takes about thirty minutes to present; 
suitable for presentation by elementary schools. ) 

Outline of Ceremonies Involving the Use of Flags of the Twenty-one 
American Republics, including a list of the firms from which flags 
may be purchased. 

*Typical Pan American Day Programs. A description of programs 
which have been presented by elementary and high schools in past years. 
Panamericana. A study project for junior high schools, by Norman H. 
Whitehead. Outline for a group study program in grades 7-9, covering 
commerce, transportation, climate, natural resources, history, geogra- 
phy, etc., of the American nations. Primarily for high-school teachers. 


. *Bibliographies on Pan American Topics. Suggested for high schools. 
. *List of Juvenile Books on Latin America. With notations as to the 


ages for which the books are suitable, and names of publishers. 


. *Our Friends in the South. An account of how Latin-American stu- 


dents show friendship for the United States. For elementary schools. 


. *A School Which Unites Two Countries. The story of the Artigas 


School in Paraguay, named for the national hero of Uruguay. For 
elementary schools. 


. Sources for Latin-American Music. Brief lists of songs, orchestra and 


band arrangements, and collections of songs, which may be purchased 
in the United States. 


*V enezuelan National Anthem. Music; words in English and Spanish. 
All of the foregoing material will be distributed free of charge by the 


Pan American Union. It has been found necessary, however, to make a 
charge for the following music, as indicated: 


31. 


32. 


National Anthems of the American Republics. Arrangement for piano 
of excerpts from the national anthems of the twenty-one American 
republics. Especially adapted for use in ceremonies involving the use 
of flags (see No. 22 above). Price 25 cents. 

National Anthems of the American Republics. Arrangement for six- 
piece orchestra (piano, first and second violins, viola, cello, and bass) 
of excerpts from the national anthems of the twenty-one American 


republics. Especially adapted for flag ceremonies (see No. 22 above). 
Price 50 cents. 
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